ERRORS and their CONSEQUENCES, 

OR, 

^Tc77ioh'S of an EyigUsh Family, 


Chapter I. 


The accounts of Master Mortimer's health 
had been such for the last three weeks, as to 
keep Mrs. Walwyn in continual alarm; but 
whenever she proposed leaving Bath to go into 
Devonshire, Mary was in strong hysterics, 
and declared that she would not, in her 
very delicate health, sacrifice her life, for the 
chance of saving Mortimer's. That it must, 
after all, be a mere chance ; as if physicians 
could not save him, she did not see'how his 
own family could be of any use to him. At 
length"&n express arrived from Dawlish, to 
say that the only hope of saving his life rested 
on the immediate cate and attendance of his 
mother; his nerves being in such an irritable 
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state, that the least contradiction increased 
his tever to an alarming height, and he could 
not be prev'aiiedon to take any of the medicines 
necessary to assuage it. He had conceived 
such a dislike to all his attendants, that it 
became impossible to manage him. He was 
always crying for Mrs. Walwyn, and saying 
that she had left him to die. 

According to the rules laid down amongst 
people of a certain rank in life, by tliat despotic 
sovereign etiquette, Mary could net now have 
any hope eitlierof going into company orrecciv- 
iijgher lover (who had not yet declared Idin- 
self) iit home. ..h . liad, thereroi’c, /lo longer 
any motive for opposing their re;i.oval to Daw- 
lish; her only coU'chition was, that being a 
pu])lic place, there was no obstacle to prevent 
Lord Bred V. ell following her. 

They* proceeded on their journey into 
Devonshire a ^ew hours after the arrival of the 
express. Mrs. Walw/n’s mind disiracted 
between the dread of losing the income which 
,she do ived from la;r soir, by his death, and the 
ho2>e which she could not help cherishing, that 
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lier daughter’s marriage might be deferred for 
another year or two, if this sudden separation 
did not put it off entirely. Though the 
young peer had not made formal proposals of 
marriage, it was plainly to be perceived by 
more discerning eyes than Mary’s, that he was 
much enamoured, and he would have followed 
her into Devonshire, only that his mother per¬ 
suaded him not. He said that he was certain 
that Miss Wahvyn was very much in love with 
him, and to make her mind easy, would fain 
have written at least to promise eternal faith j 
but Lady Bred^vell maintained, that a§ he 
could not conveniently man-y till lie was of 
age, there was no use in entangling himself in 
a formtil engagement; and that it was most 
probable Miss Walwyn wouid never think of 
any one else as a lover till he returned. He 
seemed convinced that this mn5t be true, 
and as his visit to the Grecian Isles drew near, 
be had constant occupation, in talking of it. 

On tlieir aiTival at Davvlish they found Mor¬ 
timer even worse* than they expected. A 
-^vayward child, refuffising every thing that could 
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assuage its sufferings, is no pleasing picture to 
draw, we shall therefore content ourselves 
with giving our readers an extract from the 
newspapers. 

“ Died, on Monday last, at Dawlish, where 
he went for the recovery of his health. Master 
Mortimer Wahvyn, of -shire. The im¬ 

mense estates which he inherited being strictly 
entailed on the heirs male, arc not to descend 
to his sisters, (of whom the deceased had three,) 
but pass over to a very distant rehition, of the 
name of How^ard, whose father had taken that 
name, instead of Wahvyn, on inheriting a small 
estate, in right of his mother, Dorothea 
Howard, sole surviving child of Mary Hurst 
and Thomas Howrard, of-, in-shire.** 

Mary and Ellen were both shocked, as 
young people generally are, the first time they 
know', in the persons of their companions, 
what death is, but both turned away their 
thoughts from the contemplation of it as spee¬ 
dily as possible; Mary to think of the pains 
of absent lovers, and Elled to read Mojitcs- 
qtdeu*s Esprit des kAx, which she did with as 
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gi-cat attention, as if she had been sent into 
the world as a general law-giver, and was pre- 
jiaring herself for so arduous a task, with the 
utmost conscientiousness. As soon as circum¬ 
stances would admit, Mrs. Walwyn returned 
to Bath, and arrived just in time to hear that 
Dr. Blount and his pupil had set out for 
Portsmouth, to take shij^ing for Sicily. 

Mary now knew that a tedious year must 
pass before she could know her fate. When¬ 
ever a feeling of justifiable pride arose, to 
make her wish to resent Lord BredwelPs 
having left England without even expressing 
regret at parting from her, she repressed it, 
and made some foolish excuse in her own mind 
for his neglect; her hopes being too much 
bent on the rank of Countess, to harbour any 
feeling long in contradiction to so favorite 
a wish-. 

Emma had never been long enough in the 
1k)usc with her brother, to know much of him ; 
and wl^enever she did see him, she could not 
help thinking him the most disagreeable little 
boy ill the ivorld 5 ’but when she heard of his 
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tlcath, she thought herself the luost Imrd- 
hearted creature possible, because her own 
feelings did not come up to her idea of the 
grief, which she ought to feel at the death of 
so near a relation. Had Emma been a child 
of sorrow, she would have put up a prayer of 
thankfulness, that such a knot in virtue’s ties 
could be cut, and her heart not be made to 
bleed, nay almost break under the separa¬ 
tion 5 but hitherto she had been one of Nature 
and of Fortune’s darlings. Endowed with 
a sensibility that gave a charm to every thing 
she said or did, that sensibility had never 
been called into action, except when the 
efforts she could make were not equal to 
relieving the distresses which she saw amongst 
the poor cottagers, vvlio she was in the habit 
of visiting. 

As long as tbeir distresses were pecuniary, 
or their sickness oidy required the aUeviation 
of food or medicine, the libcralitv of lier aunt 
did not leave her with a wish ungratihed. 
When this was not the case, and that death 
would enter, she mourned fot tlie sufferings td’ 
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tliose that were deprived of their relations, 
with such bitter tears that her aunt often put 
up an earnest prayer, that sensibility ^o acute 
might never have to mourn such misfortunes 
as she herself had sustained. 

Emma recollected the grief she had felt by 
reverberation, for the death of a little boy the 
same age as JV^ortiiner, whose sister had pined 
so much at his loss, that it was with difficulty 
her life had been saved; and could not^help 
wondering, when she remembered the agita¬ 
tion with which she had heard that this little 
cottager could not live, and compared it with 
what she thought the guilty apathy with which 
she heal'd of her own brotlier’s death. 

As soon as Mrs. Moi’daunt heard of Mrs, 
\¥alwyn*s return to Rosy Park,, she thought 
it riiiht to liasten her visit. She found her 
sister-in-!a\v in unfeigned distress; but it was 
the loss of income, not the death of her child, 
tha>: made her wretched. Her only refuge in 
thc^ f^'st paroxysm of her grief was li^ying 
clown plans for retrenchmenf, to which, when 
they were proposed, her daughter Mary would 



not submit. She said their style of living 
must be kept up to what it had been, till the 
return of Lord Bredwell—-he should not find 
them living like paupers when he came back. 
Mrs. WaJwyn had then recourse to tears> 
and though since her husband’s death she 
had saved a sum of money, which her covet¬ 
ousness had cribbed from her vanity, that 
would have made up for the defalcation 
in her income, for three years at least; she 
talked of a jail, and all its horrors, till Mary 
was so nervous, that she promised, when she 
came of age, to make up for the expenses of 
that year, being continued the same as if 
Mortimer was still living. 

The meeting between Ellen and Emma 
was pleasant to them both. Ellen thought 
her sister the loveliest creature she had ever 
beheld. Accustomed as she was to hear Mary 
cried upas ajjeauty byher motlier, and seeing 
her so vacant in mind, and so entirely occu¬ 
pied about herself, she could hardly believe it 
possible, that with such distinguished beauty 
Emma could be so intelligont, so delight- 
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ful a companion. As she was now past the 
age for Mrs. Mordaunt to fear that she would 
be spoiled, by contracting any 'thing of the 
independent fearlessness of Ellen’s manners, 
or that her ideas of the duty of a child to its 
parent could be shaken by observing the lati¬ 
tude which her sister allowed herself, in 
speaking of her mother’s faults, she indulged 
them in being as much together as they wished. 

Emma’s good sense was such as to make her 
a suitable companion to a pei*son of the most 
enlightened understanding; and had t he me¬ 
tal powers of the two sisters been accurately 
weighed, it would have been found that Emma 
was only light in the balance, where great 
powers of comprehension, love of metaphysical 
inquiry, or the consideration of abstract ques¬ 
tions were concerned. The good taste which 
had been cultivated by so much reading in 
Ellen, Emma seemed to have .intuitively. 
Every acquirement appeared in her as if it had. 
not her any trouble, and as if she did not 
pride herself in the least on the excellence to 
which she had attained. On a first acquaint*^ 
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ance she did not seem a prodigy in any thing, 
except perhaps in beauty ; but tiie more she 
was known, the more she appeared to advantage. 

No one would have said, on hearing her 
converse, that she was learned; but siie never 
appeared ignorant on any subject: her con¬ 
versation had great variety in it; and the 
value of every opinion she gave, seemed to be 
enhanced by a graceful sweetness of manner, 
which Ellen used with the utmost frankness to 
acknowledge, she felt was quite out of her 
reach. 



Chapter II. 


The first fine evening after Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s arrival at Rosy Park, as she was walk¬ 
ing with Emma, they met Pat, looking very 
unhappy. 

“ Good luck to you, my lady,” says he ; 
“ I m very proud to sec your Honor agaiu, 
and that genteel little cratiir, your daughter, 
I hope she s pretty well: she's finely grown. 
Cod bless her.*' 

i iuma asked him how he had been since 
she him last. 

He ro^>]ied, “ Troth, honey, myself has not 
been at ail liearty^^nor don’t think lever will. 
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Sure, IVe liad a great heart scald, and a power 
of trouble besides, with Jack, wJio has been 
very poorly, the cratur, and mighty positive 
like, and down-hearted. Bad luck to them 
that unsettled the mind of a poor innocent 
gossoon.** 

‘ Well, but Pat,* said Mrs. Mordaunt, * you 
must not talk of any thing melancholy. I 
want you to tell me something about your 
own country.’ 

“ With a thousand welcomes 1*11 do that 
same ; and sure that little young lady, God 
be good to her, is mighty like an Irish lady, 
so she is, and puts me in mind of the one 
that lived up at the big house,* convanent to 

• As there are no poor laws in Ireland, the poor, hr 
eow^qnence, arc much more dependent on the rich, tlian 
tihey are in Bngland, where they have a right to ai)ply to 
the parish for relief. This generally brings about a great 
^al of intercourse between the poor and the inhabitants of 
the next gentleman’s house in their neighbourhood, which 
is always-called by them the big house. 

To go up to the big-house is the constant resource in all 
eases of sickness or distress. They think it a mor^^modest 
way of making known tltat they want to speak to the 
master or mistress of the house, to go to the back entrance, 
where they are likely to see the servants, without rapping 
arranging, than by coming to the hall door. 
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the to\vn land, where I was bred and born> 
my lady.” 

‘ What do you mean by the big house. 
Was there only one in the country ?* 

** Now see that, how I forgot, while I was 
talking to ye*z, that I was not in my own 
country. Well, now, do you see tliat house, 
my Lady, fbrenenst you ? (pointing to the 
house at Rosy Park.) Well, that same, if it 
was in my countiy, would be called the big 
house, and there w’ould be broken bi'ead, and 
meat, and pratees given to the ould, and the 
cripple, and the childer, at the back door; 
and every living soul that had the wife poorly, 
or the childer lying down with them, or were in 
any sort of trouble, would go iqj there, and 
yeM be sure to see the Mistresr, her owiiselfi 
or else one of the little ladies would come and 
^ve you the best of good medicines and 
plaisters; and troth, there’s luck*with what¬ 
ever they give that is not with the doctor} 
but mXhis country, God be good to us, it’s 
the little house that’s the big-house.” 

• How do you mean?* said Mrs, Mordaunt. 
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"Why, my Lady, that little house that 
you see there, (pointing to the Curate's,) well, 
there is’nt a big house in Ireland, or on tlie 
floor of God's creation, where a Christian 
is more heartily welcome to the bit or sup, 
than in that same. Good luck to the owner, 
I say. Amen. It's he that's the real clai'gy j 
and though there's not a back-door, and my¬ 
self thinks that same is a pity; yet no Christian 
cratur ever left it without something to com- 
fort him, soul and body, on his way.*' 

‘What do you mean by a back door? I 
do not understand you ?' 

“ Oh, sure, that's because I hav'nt the wit 
to mcinse your Honor. It is'nt but what 
there's as many doors to a house; but there 
is'nt the back door for all that. But if I had 
one of the leedies from a real big house, and 
I, was to say, long life to your Honor, there s 
a poor cratur at the back-door, it's she that 
would miderstaud me fast enough. I’ll be 
bail; and she'd go, and she’d say, I^teit do 
you want my poor man ? what's the matter with 
your leg? Stay there, and 1*11 get you a plaister 



for it, says she, and speak so tinder, and 
considerate like, that it would do your heart 
"ood to hear her j and its little she*d tliink of 
dressing a sore with her own two hands, and 
they as white as the driven snow. Why, they 
talk of the poor laws in this country; and, to 
be sure, there's some that s greatly the better 
fore them. There’s lame Jack, he has half- 
a-crown a week, and he with the blind old 
mother has three shillings, and lives in their 
own houses, quite and asy; but as for them as 
is put up in the poor-houses, myself often 
heard that there’s a plenty of peas and bran to 
be had, and little else besides, and more than 
that, the welcome is wanting.” 

‘ Do not believe such a thing,* said Mrs. 
Mordaunt. ‘ I myself can answer for a great 
many alms-houses, where this is not the case.* 

“Well, well, my Lady, you know best; 
but the devil a good it would ever do me, the 
lucre that came out of an overseer’s hand: 
and lie down and die in the back of a 
ditf. h, so I would before I’d say thank you, 
to such a set of jaegers; and whenever I 
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gets a drap that warms my heart ever so litti’ci 
I*m all for setting off for my own country, 
where the poor are not obliged to be beholden 
to such a parcel of hard-hearted spalpeens; 
but when I’m sinsible again, I say to myself, 
Ach, why the devil would 1 fear the likes of 
them, so long as I live near the best of good 
clargy; and, indeed, a liking I have to *Taek, 
on account of the mother tliat bore him; 
makes me keep on in this country, not to 
say any thing of the ould woman’s bones, God 
rest her soul.” 

* It would be a long journey for you to un¬ 
dertake,’ said Eimna, ‘to go to your owd 
country, and at your age too.* 

“ I am not so old by a deal, as you think 
me; my Lady; and I’ll be LhI, when I go 
back, there’s many a one that will call me the 
boy still. But I’m not at all surprised for 
the likes of you has no notion of how time 
rides rough-shod over a poor body’s face; 
aye, that he does, and every nail^ki hi& 
brogue’s as big as my two thumbs, and every 
ime of them leaving its own particular mark; 
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and sure, the worst day’s work I ever done 
was all entirely owing to my looking too ould, 
80 it was.” 

‘ I am very sorry I put you in mind of it,* 
said Emma ; ‘ hut if it is not disagreeable to 
you, I should like to hear the whole story, if 
you would tell it to me,’ 

“ With the greatest of pleasures, my Lady* 
Well, it’s many a long day that I had not 
seen my foster brother, and he as good a 
gentleman as ever trod the floor of God’s 
creation. My sister Judy, indeed, had sent it 
me in a letter, a few days before, that he had 

married a lady in London, with a power of 

% 

money. Well, one day, when I was working 
asy at the side of the road, as it might be this 
evening, what did I see, but an iligant 
ehay, with four as diver horses as you’d wish 
to clap your two eyes on of a summer’s day. 
Well, all of a sudden, down it came, and 
turned over fairly into a bit of a gripe, 
and no bjame to it, for the devil a lynch- 
pin as was in the wheel, but what was fairly 
out; so what would ’ you. have of it; but I. 
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went to help them as was inside on their legs 
again, when 1 thought the sight would have 
fairly left my e 5 "es, and my heart thumped 
against my ribs like a flail, for by the hoky, 
there he was hiinseif, my own foster brother. 

* Ah, heaven bless you. Master,* said I, 

* where are you going ?* “ Not far at present,** 
says he, for he was always mighty ready from a 
child, as I hear my mother say; “ Oh, Bamy 
my man,** said he, “ is that you ?** and I help¬ 
ing him ah the time out of the chay. So when 
1 had got him fairly out, I see a little bundle of 
a female like, and she screeching at the bottom 
of the chay, which was the top, as if for the bare 
life. * Is that a child of vour Honor’s that’s in 
it?’ says I. “ Hush, Barny,” says he, ** its my 
wife and I thought there wtis no great pride 
in his face, any how. But, oh murcy, when 
we lifted her out of the chay; you never 
see’d such a little wizzened, pock-frecked 
fairy in your life. But howsoindever, as 
she was his honor’s wife, I hanfCtled her 
ivith the gi’eatest of tinderness, and carried 
her in my two arms to the road side: * ah, sec 
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if you can stand, my lady,’ says I. Devil a 
bit as she could put a fut under herj but 
stood for all the world, as*^ badlv on one leg 
as a broken ould chair upon three; and na 
blame to her for that same, since every living; 
creature has its own particular number of 
legs to stand on. A goose will stand you till 
doomsday upon one, and a three-legged stool> 
or a threc-leggeii pot, us cleverly as you ple‘«se» 
on three, while there is no siuse at all in a bed^. 
or a chair, or a horse, that has less than four. 
But, to go on with iny story, seeing them all 
busy about getting up the chay, I sets up a 
philaloo, and says I ‘run aome of ye’z, for 
the bare life, for a doctor, for the mistress’a 
leg, is smashed all to pieces.* So his lionor 
came forward, taking it mighty asy, as I 
thought, with a bit of a switch in his hand, 
>vith a sort of a handle to it, crutch fashion, 
and she took it from him, looking ‘no way 
agreeable, and hitched it under her ann, sa 
when I &iw that she stood ready enough then.^ 
says I to myself, in Irish, (afraid of giving no. 
oftencc,) ‘ my soul to the devil, but she’s, a* 
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cripple'/ whicli is a saying we have. “ Wlia 
is this feller,” sjud she, (and I that never took 
an axe in my hand in my life,) to the master, 
who took na heed to her at all, at alL * Who 
ami?* says I, * why a’ant I the man that 
helped you up, when you were down ?* “ 1 

heard my husband call you Barny,** says she. 
* Ach, wliat else would you have him call me,* 
says I; ‘ sure you would not have his honor 
run after the people here, and call me Pat ?* 
** Och, you are Irish, then,’* said she. ‘ What 
ether would you have me,* says I. So with 
that she began ta screech, as if the knife was 
in hcTi “ Murder, murder,** says she, “ I shall 
have my throat cut.” * Ach, who would lay a 
finger on you,* says I, * that could help it? 
Have an eye to the little crutch,* says I, ‘ or 
you’ll be down;” and slie trembling all over 
like a leaf, with passion. “ Murder, murder,” 
says she ;• so down she sossed. So I called out 
to the master, * Sir,* says I, ‘ your lady is 
down,* says I, (and a sorrowful day it was to 
me to be calling such a little blasted wonder 
his lady,). * and she’s crying out murder, and I 
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durstn*t lay a finger on her; for the laws ar« 
so mighty comical in this country, that may be a 
body might mistake my meaning entirely, 
(God save us and keep us from all harm,) and 
have me off to jail in a jiffy. ** Never mind 
her,” says^ie, “ 1*11 go to her presently;” and 
there was a sort of a laugh on his face; but I 
did not like it, for all that. ‘ Ach, what is she, 
your Honor?* says I, ‘ for I never see’d' her 
match.* “ She’s a cockney,” says he. ‘ Oh, 
murder !* says I, for the heart sunk within 
me. * I hope not so bad as that neither; I 
hope it’s only bandy she is.* So, then, his 
Honor laughed outright; and I was glad to 
see him like himself again. Well, he went up 
to her. “ What*s the matter with you, my 
dear,** said he, ‘ Och, you wicked man,* says 
she, ‘ you left me with this Irishman, that 
he might murder me.* “ You are quite 
mistaken,** said he, “ for this is my foster 
brother.** ‘ And w'hat*s tliat?* said she. 
“ Arrah, is she a natural ?** was just on the 
end of my tongue,.but wishing to give no 
ofiince, I said, ‘ did you never see one before. 
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tny lady; then 1*11 tell you what it is, and 
there is not a safer thing you could come 
across. My foster tjrother is the self same 
gentleman that sucks my milk, that is, not mif 
milk, but my mother’s milk, which would 
have been mine if I had got it; and if it had 
not been for the luck of the fosterage, 1 
would have got it sure enough.’ “ And ho\v 
old are you,” said she. “ Fifty-three years 
last Candlemas, and not a day more or less; 
and then it was I saw in his Honor’s face 
that I had put my fut in it.* “ You 
deceived me, you barbarous man,** said she 
in a burning rage; “you told me you were 
Iwit thirty-three, and now I hnd yon are as old 
as that grey-headed WTetch, (aye, ijidced, my 
lady, that was the very word) ^vlio might be 
my grandfather, so that yon are old enough 
to be my grandfather too.’* ‘ Ocli, be easy,* 
says I, sure its the oiild and the ugly all over 
the world that’s the crossest, as In's Honor may 
know by his own grandmother, who was as 
cross as you please ; but 4;hen, she was a real 
gentlewoman bred and^ born ; for I hit her 
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that dab because slie was making his honor 
so shame-faced, and I had heard as mui.h from 
Judy as that slie was »ot come of the real 
gentry: but the dev^ of good has it done 
her, for what did she do.' ** But/* says she, 
I dare say you are as grey as a badger,*’ and 
•saying that, she up, and she t»ittght the cursed 
little crutch in a handsome wig, that made him 
look like a boy ; and tliere his poewf Honor 
stood with liis bare head in the sun, just for 
all the workl looking as if tliere was a little 
hoar-frost on it. I guess it was about 4;wo days 
since the razor was over it. So while she was 
choaking with passion, I said that I was a 
young man still, and that it was entirely owing 
to wlio got the milk that made the diflfer: 
and just at that moment, and before his Honor 
and I could well gather up the wig, up coines 
the carriage, all-set to rights, and if I was to live 
a hundred years Fd never forget how I felt; 
you might have fairly tied me with a straw, 
when I saw his Honor drive off, with never a 
smile on his face, and slipping a crown into 
my cobbeen to drink his health. But the 
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^ink I got with it did'nt do me a lia-purtli 
of good, but lay on my stomach like so much 
cold water: and from that day to this I have 
never told my age to any living soul, good or 
bad, nor never vrill, please God.* “ And 
have you never seen your foster brother 
since?*’ said Emma. ‘ Sorrow a bit as I ever 
laid my two eyes on him since, only the very 
next day; for hearing they stepped at the inn, 
what did I do but I went to the barber’s by 
screech of day, and Jack, says I, shave me, 
both head and face, as smooth as the palm of 
my hand,* says I. “ What will you do for a 
wig,” says he, “ for the one on your head is 
no good;” says he Will I lend you one;” 
so with that he took something out of a 
draw'^er, and it looking all the time like a 
bit of a mop; so, thought I to myself, he’s 
going to make a short job of it, and lather 
my head and fece with it.* “ It’s a Welsh 
wig,” said he. * It’s not worth a rush,* 
says I, ‘ in the way of a wig;* but when 
I ms clane shaved, he put it on me, and I 
found there was more sinse in it than 1 
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thought: it sat brave and close, and the devil 
a bit as the mother that bore me would have 
known her own son, I looked so refreshed like. 
»So I went home, and I put on the clane shirt, 
and says J to a slip of a gossoon that was put¬ 
ting hinges to a bam door, I’d give a w^hole 
thirteen.’ “ What’s that ?” says he. * The 
best of good shillings,* says I, ‘ if you’ll help 
me to fix that door, so that I’ll dance a horn¬ 
pipe forenenst the Inn,’ which was the Three 
Horse Shoes; for I was fixed in myself that 
I’d put it out of her head that I was so ould. 
Well, no sooner did the blind fiddler I brought 
with me lilt up a tune, than they both canle 
to the window, sure enough; and I put my hat 
a one side, and a bit of a switch in my hand, 
and I gave them as pretty a hornpipe as you’d 
wish to sec of a summer’s day; for though I 
was a little stiff at the first, yet when I found 
my foot on tlie door,* I thought of the sod, and 
it seemed to loosen every joint in my body; 

* It is a cornmoa custom in Ireland to take a large bam 
door off the hinges, and lix it so as to allow of a hornpipe 
being danced ou it: they prop it at each end, so as to give 
the daneei the beuciit of the spring in the boards. 
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and never do you believe me, my lady, if ever I 
cut over the buckle better, since the day I first 
learned to rise upon Soogan, and sink upon Gad/ 
“ Oh! -dear me, what is that?** said Emma; 
“ I begin not to understand you now.** ‘ Ach, 
then, did your little Ladyship never learn to 
dance yourself,* said Pat; ‘ if you did, you must 
know the very great occasion there is to mark 
one leg from the other, or how would we ever 
tell the differ? So what does the master do, but 
he whips a bit of a straw rope round one 
leg, and he teaching us all together in the 
barn: so then, the minute tiie word was given 
to sink upon Soogan, and rise upon Gad, we 
had notliing to do but to look down at the 
rope of straw, and see wliich leg it w'as on, 
and down we sunk upon Soogan, and up upon 
Gad, quite clever.* Mrs. Mordaunt was 
going aw^ay, after having given a compensation 
to Pat, proportioned to the length of his story, 
when he said, * My Lady, I hear that poor 
little dawnsy body, they called the young 
Squire, died lately in foreign parts. Arrah, 
wdiat harm, s^id I, when I heard he was dc- 
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parted; nliat good could ever come of the 
likes of him.* Ellen and Emma both stole 
away, the first from fearing that she should 
laugh, and the latter hating herself for not 
crying. ‘ Never believe me, then,* continued 
Pat, ‘ if it was Doctor’s business at all at all 9 
it was nothing in the whole varsai wdrIJ'Sut 
overlooked he was by the good people ;* and if 
he had been in the sweet county of Meath, 
(that’s the place I come from, my Lady,) its 
Molly Flanagan that would have fixed him en« 
tirely at once, by a charm she had.* “ He 
was brother to those two young ladies,** said 
Mrs. Mordauiit. Pat begged a thousand par¬ 
dons, and hoped no offence, ‘ Sure now that 
OoD had taken him to himself, it was all the 
better that they should know what a poor, half* 
starved, crimpy little body he was, just what in 
my. country, they would not turn out of a field 
of beans.* 

At the moment that Mrs. Mordaunt had 
turned from the irishman, she was accosted 
with great cordiality,by a young man whom she 

^ Fairies. 
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^id not immediately recognize as Henry 
Howard; his face and hands were so ‘em¬ 
browned by the burning sun that shines on 
Gallia’s lazy sons, that she could hardly be¬ 
lieve that it was the same blaominff Jface.\djich 
she iiad admir ecLsojnauch at Lady Bredwell’s 
ball. “ Here am 1,” said he, “ after having 
been seeking ‘ the bubble reputation e’en in the 
cannon’s mouth,’ not known by my earliest 
friend, and passed by (without her even looking 
towards me) by the most beautiful creature 
•in the world. I did not think that your niece 
could be more lovely than wlien a child, but 
now I have quite changed my opinion. I 
know you will never let me have her, but you 
may let me look at her at least.” ‘ Emma is 
quite a child still in my opinion,’ said Mrs. 
Mordaunt; ‘ but I do not advise you in 
another year to think anymore of her.’ They 
then walked toward the house: “ Why do 
not you wish me joy ?” said Henry, “ though 
now I recollect the post is not come in yet, so 
.you cannot have seen the Gazette; I brought 
home glorious dispatches, and am now a Major 
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* What a very lucky creature you have been,*^ 
said Mrs. Mordaunt, ‘ to get your Majority at. 
such an early age/ 

“ Why so I thought, till I found I was to 
return in such haste, that I could not see the 
smile that would light up the face of my poor 
mother, when she heard of my promotion. 
However, if I do not see tlie smile, I shall not. 
witness the tear that would dim her eye at 
parting. Hang it, a widow’s son should-never 
run the risk of her happiness for any consi¬ 
deration on earth. I am afraid we are all 
very inconsistent beings; for at the same time' 
that I feel it agony to knwv that one heart 
would break at my death, I should like, of *all 
things, to excite a little interest in another- 
But do not be afraid of me, I can have but a 
glimpse of your Emma; I have only stolen, 
from the inn while they change horses, and 
must not remain longer than till they are 
put to.” 

At this moment Emma came rmming, with- 
the papers in her hand, to her aunt, saying* 
“ llure is great news to-day; but the best 
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part ofit is, tliat my pleasant paitner. Captain 
Howard, figlits as well as he dances, a-a! gets 
such praise; arc you not very glad of tins? for 
I am.” Emma then perceived her aunt was 
ibllowcd in the path by a young man, whom 
she did not know in the least. \Vlien she 


was told that the bronzed figure that stood 

K.y 

before her, was her partner at l^ady Bred- 
weirs ball, she looked surprised, and said, 
“ she was ashamed that she had not krio’wn him 
at first.” She then entered into conversation 
with him, witliout any embarrassment, and 
Henry saw with surprise that her aunt was 
quite right, for that, though greatly grown, she 
had still the appearance of a child. “ Do 
not I travel in great style?” said he, as a 
l)arouche and four drove up to the door, with 
his servant in it; “ hut, alas! it is not my 

own equipage; I am taking it over to my pre¬ 
sent maste#, who likes to have two carriages, 
that he may accommodate any of ns poor fel¬ 
lows, when we are wounded.” 

Emma changed colour at the idea of such 
a dreadful preparation 5 and Ellen, who hud 
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just been inti’oduced to Heniy, said, ‘ I am 
glad to hear yon have changed your master. 
I can give you every information you could 
wish of your old one, having seen him a short 
time ago at Bath.* 

“ Then pray tell me,** said Henry, “ how 
he goes on, and how he behaves on the shelf.** 

‘ Why like himself,’ said Ellen, ‘ and not 
like any body else that I have ever seen. He 
is now as anxiously employed marshalling his 
chairs for an evening tea-party, and as desirous 
that the bread and butter should be cut \^ith 
mathematical exactness, and the candles 
snuffed at an angle of forty-five, as he could 
ever have been at storming a redoubt,* or 
driving in the enemy’s picquets.* 

“ I am glad to find so young a lady,” re¬ 
plied Henry, “ so well acquainted with the 
terms of our art.” 

‘ The war in Spain is so interesting,* said 
Ellen, ‘ that it is impossible not to become 
I’amiliar with the terms of war. I read all 
the newspaper accounts quite through, not 
like Emma, who says, she always begins with 
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General *"* ****’« obligations to his personal 
staffs and ends there/ 

“ Because I know no one in the aruiy,’* 
said Emma, in her own defence, “ but Captain 
Howard, and I am sure of finding his name 
amongst the personal staff5 and I am always 
glad when I see it, on account of that pleasant 
dance we had at Lady Bred well’s, when, I 
am sure, no one else would have danced with 
such a little girl,” 

Emma was not in love, or she could nofc 
hav^ spoken in so unembarrassed a manner. 
Henry was (he whispered to Mrs. Mordaunt) 
a lost man; and adding, that he ought to 
havfi been on the road to Ihlmouth an hour 
ago, he took a hasty leave. ICmma gave him 
her hand with a frank cordiality that delighted 
him, but which shewed to the more clear¬ 
sighted Mrs. Mordaunt, that as yet there 
was no danger of Emma’s heart having been 
taken by a red coat. 
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-A Few days after Emma and her Aunt had' 
left llosy Park, Mrs. Walwyn received a letter, 
infoming her of Mrs. Sterling being so ill,, 
that her husband was obliged to put off^hls 
return to the country, and to take her to the^ 
sea-side^ making a request, at the same time, 
that as Ellen’s letters were always a greats 
amusement to her, that she "might continue 
to write. 

Mrs. Walwyn, who never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of mortifying her daughter, said, oH; 
coming to that pait of the letter, “ Yes, 1 . 
always thought that Mrs. ISterling was the 
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person who wished for sueli lett/ rs; tliey 
must appear wretched trash to a ])crs{^ii of 
her husband’s sense.” 

‘ Mrs. Sterling could net be amused v.ith 
wretched trash,* said Ellen. ‘ She is accus¬ 
tomed to her husband’s conversation, vvliich 
would alone be sufficient to improve any 
woman’s taste.’ 

From the moment that Mrs. Walwyn liad 
heard that Mrs. Sterling’s complaint was one 
that might terminate fatally, she began to 
think how she might turn the event to the 
greatest advantage to herself. Her income 
had been greatly lessened by the death of lun* 
son<; and Mary had only’- promised to make up 
for the deficiency for one year ; if at tlic end 
of that time shemamed Lord Bredwell, there 
would be a frightful reduction, and she saw 
no means to make up for such losses, but by 
marrying Mr* Sterling herself. 

The anxious inquiries that from this time 
she made every week, might have been an» 
swered for some time by poor patient Mrs. 
Sterling, as the sick ass answered the lion. 
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that was so constant in its enquiries, “ a gre^it 
deal better than you desire.” 

Mrs. Walwyn had not a doubt on her own 
mind that Mr. Sterling admired her in pro¬ 
portion to the attention he paid to every thing 
which she said. His fortune would compen¬ 
sate, more than five times told; for the lamented 
losses in her incomej and long before her 
husband tjiought her in any danger, Mrs. 
Walwyn had, in her own mind, killed and 
buried the innocent Mrs. Sterling, and wasj 
in idea, throwing out soft languisliraents to 
console the widower. 

When death did put an end to Mrs. Ster¬ 
ling’s life, no one was so clamorous in tjjeir 
grief as Mrs. Walwyn ; “ she , was sure her 
poor husband never would recover such a blow.” 
A man of his sense could not be satisfied with 
an ecerij day tvije; and she was certiiin that 
if he ever married again, it would be some 
very superior •woman, “ You may depend, 
on it,” she used to say, whenever any one spoke 
of her death, “ that when Mr. Sterling mar- 
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lies again, that he will choose a very supeno f 
woman indeed.” 

‘ Why has he ^ready determined on marry¬ 
ing again?* said a lady to her one day, when 
she heard her say this. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Walvvyn j “ but I look 
upon that as a thing of course with his fine 
fortune.** 

‘ His age,* the lady rejdied, ‘ I should think 
would make him rather cautious, how he trusts 
the happiness of the remainder of bis life in 
the hands of a stranger. He will not find it 
easy to meet with a woman so devoted to him as 
his last wife.* 

V I do not see that,** said Mrs. Wahvyn, 
(taken quite off her guard, and feeling as if all 
that had beensaid had been personal,) ** I don’t 
see any necessity for his marrying a stranger; 
nor do I see why his second choice may not 
do him much greater credit than his first.**^ 
She coloured so much, and looked so angry, 
that the lady, who was a woman not quite withou t 
penetration, immediately saw that she had-fixed 
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on herself as the fittest second choice that Mr, 
Sterling could make. 

We must now leave Mrs. Waivvyn to betray 
herself to every clear-s^hted person, to whom 
she spoke on the subject of her friend’s death, 
and to determine how she could set herself off 
to the greatest advantage; while we give some 
account of Mr. Sterling, who, though he did 
not pray for death, nor declare that the whole 
creation was now a blank to him, felt that his 
happiness was considerably diminished. 

It was in vain now that the world appeared 
to applaud, or that his spirits rose in the com¬ 
pany of the enlightened and the witty. When 
he returned to his home, instead of findinj^a 
cordial and admiring friend, with whom he 
could lengthen out the pleasure of the evening,, 
by fighting his battles in argument over again, 
or in conversation with whom his spirits could 
subside into placid tranquillity, all \%as as still 
as death. 

With.such feelings, it was not unnatural to 
think that (though fast approaching his grand 
climacteric) Mr. Sterling might be tempted 
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to choose another companion; but we leave it 
to the judgment of the reader to determine 
whether there is any likelihood of his making 
choice of Mrs. Walwyn. 

That she herself should be deceived by the 
kind of attention ne paid her, was not sur¬ 
prising. Aware of the weakness of her under¬ 
standing, her great vanity, and unconscious¬ 
ness of -her own faults, there was no ironical 
praise that he could not venture to bOvStow, nor 
which she did not set down to his unfeiiined 
admiration of her. 

To return to a place which must now be so 
desolate to one of his sociable feelings, required 
an effort. About eight months after the death 
of jiis wife, he detennined to make that effort, 
and get the better of the dread be had of revi¬ 
siting scenes, that recalled to his mind how 
much of the comfort of his life he had lost. 
Soon after his return, he rode over to Rosy 
Park, where, to his great surprize, he found 
Mrs. Walwyn in quite a new mood, and evi¬ 
dently trying to appear a victim to grief. At 
first he felt inclined to ask what was the 
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matter, quite unconscious that the lady was 
w'ueping for his own sorrows, which hj came 
out purposely to forget He endeavoured ta 
give another turn to the conversation, hut in 
vain; Mrs. Walwyn never ceased her lamen¬ 
tations, till every thing was said, which she 
had beforehand determined to say, to prove 
how deeply she had felt his misfortune. 

As soon as he could be heard, he enquired 
how his pupil went on. “ How good of you,” 
she cried, “to think of my sorrows, as a 
mother, while your own misery, in losing such 
a wife, must be so fresh in your memory.” 

‘ I hope nothing has happened to Ellen,*. 
said Mr. Sterling. 

“ I am always obliged to your kindness,** 
rejoined Mrs. Walwyn “ she is just what she 
alwa5’’s was.” 

‘ That is to say,* said Mr. Sterling, inter¬ 
rupting her, ‘ the complete reverse of her 
mother.* 

“You are too partial to me, and too good 
to such a disagreeable relation. I am so far 
indebted to your kindness, that she is always 
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so fliHyemployed in readiiigthe exoelIeT?trbooks 
that you have lent her, that I am little tor¬ 
mented with her company; but when I see 
her, she is just as disagreeable as ever. But 
Cllen is very weak, my dear Sir, with a great 
wish to pass, for a learned lady; and of that I 
am certain you must disapprove, with your 
excellent taste.” 

‘ And how is the lovely Emma, is she as’— 

“•Oh* I know what you would say,” said’ 
Mts. Wal^vyn, looking very conscious; “ she 
is indeed reckoned as like me as ever^ but you 
know there is such a diflferencein our ages.” 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Sterling, ‘ but that one 
expects, some how. or other, between a mother 
and a daughter. Now you must tell me how' 
Miss Walwyn is? I did hear that she was 
going to be married, to Lord Bredwell.’ 

“ I do not know how that matter will be,” 
replied l^Irs. Walwyn, “ his Lordship was very 
pointed in his attentions; but you know that 
when my dear child was in his last illness, we 
were obliged to go ofiPin great haste to Devon¬ 
shire; and before we returned, his Lordship 
had left Bath.” 
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Jusst at that moiiit came into tlic 

room, delighted to ^ee IvL', Sterling, and 
wisely judging it way be tter not to remind him 
of a loss, of which he did not seem at that 
moment to be thiiihi'ig. i;lie therefore talked 
of every thing she iLeugiit would amuse him. 
Mrs. Walwyn thought she had never seen 
Ellen look so well, loid felt provoked at it. It 
could hardly supposed that she was jfealous, 
b(?c*ause the youth of her daughter, and Mr. 
Sterling's age, would have made that ridicu¬ 
lous j but Rochefoucault truly says, that La 
iTaisemblance ii^est pas totijmirs du cotede la 
veidte.** Mrs. Walwyn made some excuse 
for sending her daughter out of the room, and* 
tlieii turning to Mr. Sterling, suki, “ What 
insensibility 1 was there ever such an unfeeling 
})oor tiling as that is? Who but herself could 
have received such kindness as she has done, 
from our deiu* departed fi'iend, and rfot liave 
shewn the least sorrow at her death ?'* 

‘ 1 never thought my pupil famous for sen¬ 
sibility,’ 
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** No, that I am sure you did not,” said Mrs. 
Walwyn, with much satisfaction; “ you have 
too much judgment.” 

‘ I do not want, Iiowevcr, to disparage my 
young friend either; I never quarrel witli the 
tulip for hot being the rose/ 

Mrs. Walwyn looked down. Mr. Sterling 
continued, without perceiving her having ap¬ 
plied what he said to herself, * on the contrary, 
Hike to see them both in the same^«rferrc; 
and when shall we see the little rose ? when 
do you expect Mrs. Mordaunt?* 

Mrs. Walwyn coloured deeply when she 
found her mistake, and answered that she 
could not exactly tell. 

Nothing could be more foreign from Mr. 
Sterling’s intentions than marrying either 
Mrs. AValwyn, or her daughter; for the 
former he should have to blush every time she 
opened her lips, if she was his wife; and, at 
that time, at least, he thought he should have 
•to blush for himself, every time he introduced 
so vov.ng a wife to liis friends.. 
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Matrtmony had never occupied Ellen’s at¬ 
tention in the least. She had always been in 
the habit of considering Mr. Sterling as a 
pleasant friend and relation, whose, talents 
she admired, and not as a husband. When 
she heard of his wife’s death, she looked on it 
as a misfortune to herself, for that in con¬ 
sequence of it, she should not be half so much 
in his company. In this, however, she was 
mistaken, as her mother invited him more 
frequently than ever to Rosy Park, where he 
was always glad to come from his own so¬ 
litary home. 

He was the last person who obsei^ed what 
very high favour he w’as in w-ith his 
prhiccssej whom he was just as ready to rally 
and turn into ridicule as ever. 

AVliilc she was endeavouring to make it- 
ii])pear that she was deeply enamoured, she" 
<lid not know how to understand his behjivionr 
It was true, he said as many fine things to her 
i!s when he was bound by marriage vows; but 
•niil be did not make any declaration; and even 
spoke sometiuies as if he should never marr;]^ 
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again, and wished it to be understood that he 
never should. Money being always uppermost 
in her mind, she thought that, perhaps, he 
imagined her jointure less than it really was,, 
she therefore mentioned it with a little exag¬ 
geration, hoping 

“ That Cupid mipht take his stand> 

“ On a rich widow’s jointure land." 

Still the gentleman remained insensible. She 
then thought a hint of her love might be of 
use, and determined to take the first oppor¬ 
tunity of giving it. Soon after she had made 
this tender resolution, Mr. Sterling came intor 
the room with some pebbles in his hand, which 
fie had picked up on the sea-shore^ and that day 
had been amusing himself by polishing. A 
large company were beginning to assemble for 
dinner. Mrs. Walwyn, dressed with, gi’eat 
coquetry, and in a manner no way suited to» 
her age,* took Mr; Sterling to the window, 
under pretence of examining the pebbles.. 
She said so much of the beauty of one of 
them, and how very well it was polished, that 
he begged she would keep it. “I will hang 
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kround my neck as an omelette*'* said shei, 
with a markod tenderness of manner. She 
v;as not quite pleased with the smile which he 
gave on ht-r saying this; but as he said many 
fine things to her afterwards, she hoped she 
might have been mistaken, and that it w’as a 
smile of triumph. 

At dinner, she shewed an uncommon wish 
to shine, and even to be what she thought 
•erudite. Ellen, who knew how this must end, 
whispered the person who sat next to her, 
with her usual want of caution, ‘ My mother 
is just now going to venture, like little wanton 
boys that swim on bladders, but far beyond 
her depth.’ 

The “lady who sat next her was a plain 
matter-of-fact woman, who, w ithout remarking 
on the impropriety of tlie communication, 
replied, Does Mrs. Walwyn swim? That 
is being very clever: and with bladders too, 
how very odd!” 

Ellen was not mistaken in her calculation. 
Her mother became quite eloquent, at least in 

Auiulct. 
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tief own opinion; but did indeed go far be¬ 
yond her depth; for on the success of tlie 
British arms in the Peninsula being mentioned, 
she alluded to the days of good Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, who, she added, ‘ we all know defeated 
the Saxons so completely.* 

** Indeed!*" said Mr, Sterling: “I had 
almost forgotten that; but you ladic.s’, I always 
obseiwe, beat us in point of memory.*’ 

‘ And in exactness, too,* said she, with a 
smile. 

“ I suppose you allude to the signal defeat 
of the Armada. The Saxons did, to be sure, 
get a complete di’ubbing there.” 

‘ And yet they fought very bravely,* said 
Mrs. Walwyn. 

“ Tliat they did,” replied Mr. Sterling; 
** but what always surprizes me, is, that unac¬ 
quainted^ as the Saxons must have been with 
the tactics of that day, they should not have 
been puzzled in the management of their 
ships.** 

‘ It is very odd,* rejoined Mrs. Walwyn ; 
certain that she had never been in a better 
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‘‘ But LfOrd Howe and Sir Francis Drake 
proved too many for them,” said Mr. Sterling, 
speaking very fast. “ The Saxons had been 
three years fitting out this very formidable 
fleet; eighty-one ships were taken, and 17,000 
prisoners. But why should I detail what you 
remember umcii better than I do; it is enough 
for-us to know, that the Saa'on Heptarchy 
never looked up again.” 

‘No,* said Mrs. Walwyn^; * it would have 
been very odd, if it had.’ ^ 

A burst of laughter from Ellen, which she 
in vain endeavoured to restrain, was so in« 
fectious, that two or three gentlemen at thfi 
bottom of the table joined in it, particularly 
the one who sat next to her. Mr. Sterling, 
seeing the danger that she was in of incurring 
the wrath of her mother, called out to her 
neighbour, “ At your old tricks, Barry^ I see 
you are never happy, but when you are making 
young ladies transgress the rules for laughter 
laid down by Lord Chesterfield. Now, pray, 
which of Joe Millar’s best stories have you 
quoted, which has had such power over the 
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risible faculties of my young friend ? Slie 
•might (if it had not been for you) have been 
listening to conversation that would have en- 
lijrhtened as ^ell as amused her. Wo have 
gone as far hack in history as the days of 
good Queen Bess, and have given her full 
credit for the destruction of the Saxon 
Heptarchy.*’ 

‘ In these cases,* said Mrs. Walwyn, look- 
Sng VC17 wise, ‘ it is the ministers who get the 
credit, but for my part I think there is a gi cat 
deal in the wisdom of having chosen them so 
■well.* “ Certainly,** said Mr. Sterling; but 
-perceiving the laughter commencing again at 
the lower end of the table, he said, “Come, 
Barry, we will drink a glass of wine to the 
success of the British arms on the Continent-; 
and may \Ve beat the French as successfully as 
Blizabeth did the Saxons; and remember, no 
more of Joe Millar, if you have not a mind that 
your fair neighbour should go without her din¬ 
ner. In a very short time every one perceived 
what were Mrs. Walwyn*s views, except 
-Fllon. who had scan too little of the world to 
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>now that such matches were ever made, and 
whose very exalted idea of Mr. Sterling's 
talents and learning, made her imagine that 
a woman like her mother never could enter¬ 
tain a hope of captivating one so very much 
her superior in mental powers and attain- 
xnent. 



Chapter IV 


At this period of our history, Mary was on 
a visit to London, having found herself more 
listless and miserable than ever, after her re¬ 
turn from Bath to Rosy Park : she began to 
wish that she was again with her masters in 
lA)ndon, to keep up those accomplishments, 
which having learnt superficially, she could 
never satisfy herself that she was making any 
progress in alone. She knew that they had 
proved an attraction to Lord Bredvvell, and 
was half jealous, lest whilst he was" abroad, he 
should hear music that would make hers ap¬ 
pear inferior to what he had at first thought 
it: she therefore had, gladly accepted of an 
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Invitation from an old schoolfellow, (who had 
married a man of fashion in London) to spend 
some time with her. Mrs. Walwyn having 
promised that she would make no retrench¬ 
ments till Lord Bredwell’s return, knew that 
she had as good a right to be reimbursed on 
lier daughter’s coming of age, as if she re¬ 
mained at home all the time; and also that 
(according to the letter of her mother-in- 
law’s will,) she was entitled to the same sum 
annually during her daughter’s minority, 
whether she lived in the house with her or 
not, the words being that she was to allow 
her mother two diousand per annum till site 
married or came of age.” The projected 
visit neither hastened one event, nor the 
other; and therefore she gave every encou¬ 
ragement to what she said would be so very de- 
sirjible for her daughter; and now mid then 
ran over in her own mind “ ihe twenty lit Lie 
'ways'* in wliich she might save, 'when Mary 
was gone, that no one would be able to per¬ 
ceive. She was not sorry too, to have her 
time more at her her own disposal, that she 
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employ it entirely in bringing about bef 
nwn matrimonial project. Mr. Sterling at 
'last began to perceive that Mrs. Walwyn’s 
Tiiind was resolutely bent on marrying him. 
He knew that this could never be without his 
own consent, and never would be with it; he 
therefore began to consider how he should be 
able to*^ excuse himself, (in case of an open 
declaration of love) without losing the plea¬ 
sure he derived from Ellen’s conversadon, and 
•the many pleasant days he was in the habit of 
spending at Rosy Park. 

He had perceived of late tliat Mrs. Walwyn 
deemed on worse terms than ever wdth her 
daughter, and that she threw every obstacle in 
her power in the w'ay of their entering into 
their usual conversations on the subject of the 
■books which she had read. Ellen took every 
• opportuhity of counteracting her mother’s in- 
•tentions, -and skewed greater anxiety than ever 
to engage him in conversation. 

One day, after she had ba&ed her mother's 
schemes with even more than her usual suc¬ 
cess, Mr. Sterling (having taken his leave. 
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«nd closed the folding doors of the room wHiclu 
they were sitting in) stopped in the anti-room 
to arrange the leather straps of one of hisr 
spurs which had come unfastened. While so. 
employed, he overheard Mrs. Walwyn in the 
most angry tone, desire her daughter to go to 
her own room, now that she had no longer 
an opportunity of setting heiself ott* for 
Mr. Sterling. 

“ I suppose,” said she, her voice rendered 
almost inarticulate from anger, “ that you 
expect he will marry you j. but that, I promise- 
you, he has too much sense to do.” 

‘ Marry me!* said Ellen with the most un¬ 
feigned astonishment, ‘ how could such *an 
idea enter into any one's head. Such a hap¬ 
piness as having his company constantly would 
be more than I coidd ever hope for.* 

“ More than you have any right to expect, 
I will allow; but he is not so old bbt that he 
may find a very suitable match yet.*’ 

* I never said he was old j for I tliiiik there 
never was a young man one-half so pleasant, 
nor one that 1 liave ever seen to be compared 
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to him in any respect j and oh! how very glad 
I should be if he was married to any one that 
was worthy of him, for then 1 migcht again 
enjoy such happy days as I did wlieii poor 
Mrs. Sterling wm alive** 

Mrs. Walwyn’s passion rose beyond all 
bounds; and she liad just declared she would 
turn her out of doors, ^vhen Mr. Sterling’s 
spurs bemg arranged, he left |he house in the 
greatest possible conlusion of mind. 

He had been so accustomed to consider 
Ellen as a child, and had been so short a time 
a. widower, that he had never once supposed 
that such an event as their marriage was 
possible. 

It was not, however, without a very plea- 
sureable feeling, that he rejected that she 
preferred him to all the young men she had 
ever seen. He should be proud of her beauty 
and talents. She wants tenderness so very 
much just crossed his mind as an objection ; 
but then he recollected, that his was not the 
age to look for or excite much tenderness in 
so young a woman; and that the vyaut of that 



very quality would remove, in a great measure, 
the objection he could not but feel there ex¬ 
isted in the disparity of their ages. Tender¬ 
ness in a female companion is most necessary 
in the hour of sickness, or low spirits: he 
never suflPered from the former, and only from 

• 

the latter when he returned to an empty and 
solitary house. As he approached it, he could 
not help thinking how very differenthe should 
feel if Ellen was there awaiting his return, 
ready to delight him with her conversation, and 
to enjoy every w'ord he uttered. Before he 
had set long by his own fire side, indulging in 
these thoughts, he had determined that there 
was nothing at all ridiculous in his marrytng 
Ellen, since the preference began on her 
side. He went over in his own mind a list 
of all the men he had ever known, ^vllo had 
been happy with women much younger than 
themselves; and never glanced a thought 
towards those who had found in such ill- 
assorted unions, dis<>:race and misery. He 
dined at home, and alone, that day, which 
was very unusual with him, and could not. 
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Jielp figuring to himself how very cortifortable 
he might be surrounded by their mutual 
friends, and Ellen, as his wile, giving life and 
animation to the wliole company. 

As the gloom of twilight stole over hi» 
meditations, her want of feminine softness of 
mind, which he had too much taste not to 
regret, again crossed his thoughts, together 
with the many sarcasms the world would not 
fail to throw out at such an ill- suited marriage 
the world’s dread laugh, which scarce 
the stem philosopher can scorn.** He was 
getting into a very uncomfortable train of 
thought; he rang for caudles; he would 
have liked to call for tea, but that always 
put him ill mind that he was w ltliout female 
society more than any thing else. His mind 
was made for joy, and he drove aw’ay from him, 
OfS quickly as he could, a gloomy train of 
thought, whenever it occurred. He then 
looked at the bright side of the question. He 
knew Ellen’s religious principles to have a firm 
foundation, and that she never would act 
contrary to them. This removed all tho' 



danger that attends such unequal matchei^ 
where there is no soundness of principle. 
He was certain she had never felt the least 
partiality for any of the other sex, or even 
given them a moment’s attention, when he 
was present. She was in an uncommonly un¬ 
pleasant situation. Her home was made every 
day more disagreeable to her; and her talents 
were of the kind that were more likely to 
keep younger men at a distance, than to in¬ 
vite their addresses. 

In an expensive and luxurious age, too, her 
total want of fortune was against her being 
much sought after: in short, he retired to 
rest quite certain that their union would be. 
equally advantageous to both parties. 

He got up refreshed by a good, night’s* 
sleep, and determined to ride over to Rosy 
Park with a book, which he had promised tb 
Mrs. Walwyn, who liad. of late taken a great 
fancy to reading. During the life-time of 
my poor boy, who was so very unhealthy,^ 
and required so much of my attention, I had 
mot time to indulge in my great natural taste 
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for reading; but I find* it a great rcsinirce 
now,” said Mrs. ^Vahvyn. 

No very sensible man ever felt more Ibolish 
than Mr. Sterling did, as ho rode up to the 
door. He had argued liimself into a deter¬ 
mination to speiik the first opportunity. As 
he knew the lady’s mind, there was no occa-^ 
sion for him to undergo the pains and pe¬ 
nalties of courtship at his time of life. Perhaps 
if he w'cre to try to make himself agreeable he 
should fail. Pie had pleated, without being 
conscious of it; and he would boldly avail 
himself of his knowledge of Plllcn’s sentiments, 
and declare his own. 

A favourable opportunity presented itself: 
she was alone in the saloon when he entered. 
He knew that he must look like a fool —///al was 
unavoidable; but, besides, he feared that he 
should be reduced to make some stupid remark 
©n the weather, if he did not begin directly. 
He therefore told her what his sentiments had 
hitherto been on the subject of unequal mar¬ 
riages ; but that the kind partiality which she 
had always shewn him, emboldened him to 
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say, that if she thought more favourably of 
him than of any of the rest of her acqu^n- 
tance, and that her hcait was not already en¬ 
gaged, that he should be most happy, to dedi¬ 
cate the rest of his life to making her happy, 
if she would accept of him as her husband. 

We need not give the lady’s answer, the 
reader being already acquainted with her sen¬ 
timents ; suffice it to say, that she'accepted of 
this very sudden projiosal of marriage 'without 
any other sensation than that of very sincere 
pleasure. Her consent was not accompanied 
by sighs, tears, or faintin^sj and she was the 
first to put an end to the embarrassment which 
she perceived in Mr. Sterling’s manner, by 
introducing a new subject of conversation. ‘ 

When Mrs. Walwyn heard who was in the 
saloon, she was just returned from w'alking,. 
and having taken time to put on a most be¬ 
coming disfuibille, came into the room with a 
book in her hand, where she found her 
daughter and intended husband with great 
composure discussiug the merits of the last 
work which the former had read. Mr. Ster¬ 
ling could not help feeling very much at a 
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loss what to say, wlieii Ellen’s leaving tlie rooril 
gave him an opportunity of asking Mrs. Wal- 
wyn’s consent to mari’y her daughter, instead 
of herself, which he knew she expected. It 
musthQ done, however; so there was no use in 
farther consideration. After saying many 
flattering things to Mrs. Walwyn, which she 
thought were the forerunners of a proposal of 
marriage to herself, he told her that Ellen had 
consented (if she approved) to become his wife. 

Mrs. Walwyn was thunderstruck, and never 
in her life had found it so difficult to hide her 
feelings; but she had too much worldly w isdom, 
or rather cunning, not to wish to hide them. 
She had been disappointed, it is true, but it 
was in an aflair of pounds, shillings, and pence j 
and those are disappointments which betray 
less external marks than are visible in affairs 
of the heai;t. 

When she recovered from her first 
prise, she answered, “ that Ellen had always 
been such an undutiful child, she was cer¬ 
tain she would not wait for her conse t; 
that if she was to refuse it from a certain know«« 
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ledge of how very ill those unequal marriages 
always turned out, she supposed nothing 
would satisfy her but jumping out of the 
garret window.** 

‘ Not into the arms of a man of my age, 
surely,* said Mr. Sterling, good-humouredly; 

‘ if we get young wives to come to us quietly 
down the stairs and out of the hall door, it is 
all we can look for.* 

“ I own this has come a little unexpectedly 
on me,** said Mrs. Walwyn, after some recollec¬ 
tion; “for I little thought, when my poor 
friend Mrs. Sterling was so kind to my un¬ 
grateful daughter, that she was to be her §ue- 
cessor, and that her death would give pleasure 
instead of pain. I can now account for the 
high spirits she was in, when she heard of her 
decease. I think it is now about eight months 
since she died, is it not ?** 

It is an odd instinct which foolsr appear to 
possess, of always knowing how to touch oa a 
tender point, thought Mr. Sterling to himself: 
he said nothing, hpwever, either in his own 
defence or Ellen’s, but went out on the lawn. 
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where he saw that she was w’alking. He told 
her of the ungracious consent of her mother; 
and added, that as he saw she was evidently 
vexed at something, he thought it better to 
pretend he had recollected a prior engagement 
to dinner ; and begged she would make his 
Rpology, &nd say he would come the next day. 

We lilve already mentioned that the cha¬ 
racter of Ellen is taken from real life, her 
story a tme one; therefore us she was mar¬ 
ried, we must relate it; but we cannot sup¬ 
pose that any of our very young readers will 
think her fate so desirable, that her errors liave 
led to consequences of such a pleasant nature, 
that she is therefore meant as an object of 
imitation. An elderly person, accustomed to 
her turn for satire, an admirer of her talents 
and beauty, and in great want of a companion, 
overhears, her expressing great admiration, 
almost amounting to love, for him; and is 
induced, from that circumstance alone, to pro¬ 
pose for one, who, the hour before, he had 
never thought of as the object of Ids choice, 
and who, he could not help acknowledging, 
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wiis not likely to be the choice of any one else*. 
Here are all the prolonged pleasures of court* 
ship, inspiring devoted love, unmixed admira* 
tion, entirely cut off, and a match made quite 
independent of the intervention of Cupid j and 
which, we do not fear, will lead our fair readers 
into feeling the banefuJ passion of envy, or 
any wish to imitate a character and manners, 
which have led to a consequence sd little to 
their taste. 



Ch.4PTER IV. 


IVoTHING ct)ul(l equal the rage and dis¬ 
appointment of JMrs. -Walwyn, when her in¬ 
tended son-in-law had left the room ^ but she felt 
that she was without power to prevent the 
match, and therefore hcgsin, with cautious cun¬ 
ning, to consider how she should act, so aa 
best to conceal her disappointment. She ex¬ 
pected a laige company to dinner, who, she 
had dattered herself, would have been wit¬ 
nesses to her increasing power over a man of 
Mr. Sterling’s sense and fortune, which latter 
was always uppermost in her mind. How 
much altered was the case now ! He would in 
future appear as the intended husband of her 
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♦laughter, whom she hated more than ever. She 
resolved to avoid her till the company arrived, 
that she need not be obliged to speak on so 
odious, a subject. 

When all the guests ^verc assembled, she- 
came do\vn to the drawiiig-i*oom, where she 
found Ellen ciiijaged in conversation with an 
old man of great learning, with neither more 
nor less animation than usual. Aftdi* sitting 
some time, Mrs. V/alwyn remarked that Mr. 
Sterling was seklora so late; on which her 
daughter answered, “ He desired me to say 
that he had recollected a prior engagement,, 
which prevented him the pleasure of dining 
with you to*day; but that he would come to¬ 
morrow, if you would allow him.^^ 

Mrs. Walwyn was much relieved by this 
respite. Knowing that Ellen would not men¬ 
tion the subject, she determined that one day 
more should pass, before she told any one of 
the intended marriage. During dinner, she 
tried at every moment to turn the conversation 
to unequal matches in point of age, and how 
very ill they always turned out j but aS no one 
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was interested to oppose lier on this subject, 
^er three most fatal instances which she 
adduced, she was obliged to let the subject 
drop. A young lady of small fortune in the 
neighbourhood, who was going to make a great 
match, happening to be mentioned, gave her 
an opportunity of venting some of her spleen 
against Ellen. 

“ These instances,’* said she, “ my dear 
Ma’am,” to the lady next her, “ are very rare 
and I think always do more harm than good.” 

* How do you mean ?’ said the lady; * I do 
not exactly understand you. You don’t foresee 
any harm to Miss ***, I trust; she is a great 
favourite of mine.’ 

“ She is a nice young woman, I will allow,” 
rejoined Mrs. Walwynj “ but 1 must always 
think that such a match taking place; may set 
other young women, in similar circumstances, 
on expecting too much, and prevent their 
accepting of the halt, the lame, and the blind, 
when they offer, from an idea that nothing is 
good enough for them,. Having a daughter 
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111 that unfortunate situation myself,, it is a 
subject that engages much of my attention* 
and I always tell Ellen that she must take the 
first man that offers, even though he should 
be old enough to be her grandfather j and that 
the only thing for a girl to do, who has only 
enough to buy her a wedding-goAvn, is to hold 
herself in readiness to appear with her husband 
like January and February^ in that very 
beautiful poem of the poet*s, with which I was 
amusing myself the other day/* All this 
was thought very cruel by every one who 
Iteard it, and failed of its intended eflect of 
mortifying Ellen, who was too busily engaged 
in conversation with th.c next person to lier, 
to have heard a word of wliat her mother 
had said. 

We shall now take our leave of the party at 
Rosy Park, leaving Mrs. Walwyn to recover 
her serenity, and Mr. Sterling to make the 
necessary arrangements for liis intended nuir- 
riage, while w’e relate the events ^vhich have 
occurred since our last mention of Mrs. Mor* 
daunt and her uiece* 
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Soon after their return from their last visit 
to Rosy Park, the former received a letter in a 
hand so unsteady, as scarcely to be legible; it 
was as follows: 

“ My dear Mrs. Mordaunt,—I arrived at 
the Crown Inn last night so ill that I could 
not get on another mile. I am shockingly 
altered by a fever and ague, and literally cannot 
summons up sufficient resolution to let my 
poor mother see me in the plight to which I 
am reduced. As her earliest and best friend, 
I wish you to advise me how she can be pre» 
pared for seeing me so much changed, so as 
to shock her the least. 

* I shall followthe messenger, who will deliver 
this, by slow degrees, and shall hope to reach 
you by twelve. I can sit up to write no more, 
so adieu.. Forgive me, and believe me, &:c. 

HENRY HOWARD. ' 

Nothing could run more directly counter to 
Mrs. Mordaunt's wishes than a visit from 
Major Howard, but in such circumstances it 
would have been barbarous to deny him her 
advice and assistance.*. ' When the appointed 
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time for his arrival approached, she sent Emma 
to visit a sick cottager at some distance. She 
did not suspect that she was in love with 
Henry, nor did she think that her niece would 
ever marry without her consent; but she 
feared that the impression he had made was 
sufficiently in his favour to make other men 
appear to disadvantage in her eyes. 

She had lately been addressed by a very in- 
‘tcrcsting young man, with a splendid fortune, 
ivhose character and manners were so amiable, 
that Mrs. Mordaunt most anxiously wished 
that he might be favorably received; but 
Ihnina had rejected him in so mild but deter¬ 
mined a manner, that it made her suspect thaft 
the pleasant partner at Lady BredwelPs ball, 
and the bearer of General *******s dispatches, 
had made her blind, or at least indifferent, to 
so much merit. 

When the carriage in which Henry travelled 
drove slowly up to the door, Mrs. Mordaunt 
went to meet it, but started back with horror 
when she perceived -what she thouglit the 
corpse of Henry, supported in the arms of luV 
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servant, wlio sceined in tlic greatest agitation* 
In the most urgent manner he requested leave 
to take his master into the house, and lay him 
on a bed, as he was quite certain that if he 
went another mile, it must be his lust, the jolt¬ 
ing of the carriage distressed him so much. 

When Mrs. Mordaunt saw the only son of 
her friend to all appearance dying, she forgot 
every selfish consideration, and told his servant 
she would send him assistance to carry hie 
master into the house. 

Henry was then laid on a sofa in the draw¬ 
ing-room. Wlien he began to recover the 
effects of the mov*ement of the carriage, lie 
opened his eyes, and thanked her for her kind¬ 
ness. “ I feel better already,** he said; “ I 
hope I have not frightened you. What shall 
we do to prevent my mother seeing me while 
I am such an object?** 

* Do not distress yourself,* said Mrs. Mor¬ 
daunt, ‘ on that account; you shall rest here 
for a few days; and if it does you as much 
good as your servant swins to think it will, we 
can then break by degrees to Mrs. Howard 
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that you havp been in bad health, but art 
recovering/ 

Wlien Emma (on her. return from the cot* 
tage which she had been sent to visit) came 
into the room, she started back on seeing a 
person on the sofa, to all appearance dead. 
When she perceived it was Henry, she could 
not conceal her sorrow, but burst into tears. 
He opened his eyes, but could not speak for 
some time^ at last he said, “ You are not to 
suppose that you are looking at a dying man, 
I am worth (as they vulgarly say) two dead 
men yet.** 

* But you are shockingly ill,* she attempted 
to say; but her tears almost choaked her, and 
she ran out of the room. 

Henry forgot the weak state he was in, so 
delighted was he at fancying that he excited so 
strong an interest in Emn>a*s heart. ’Had he 
known that heart better, he would have been 
less flattered, for he would then have been cer* 
tain that the sight of any one who she had 
been accustomed to see in the enjoyment of 
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health and happiness, reduced to such a state, 
would have excited tears. 


Thoujch anxious Xo defend our heroine from 
the charge of being absolutely in love, yet we 
do not mean to say that her tears would have 
flowed so impetuously for a stranger, or that 
she would have found it quite so difficult to 


bring herself again to look at any other pale 
face whicli death seemed to have robbed almost 


of all its beauty. 

When the physician sent for by Mrs. Mor- 
daunt arrived, he said “ he never had seen 
any one reduced so low as Major Howard 
amongst the many that he had attended, who 
had been attacked by the fever and ague in 
Spain; but that he would not have his friends 
despair, as he had seen young people recover 
from similar complaints, of whom he did not 
entertain the smallest hopes when first he saw 
them. He then prescribed what he thought 
would be the most useful, and desired that he 
might be kept perfectly quiet, and free from 
all agitation. 
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It was not easy to keep so romantic a lover 
as Henry free from agitation, in the same 
house with the object of his affections; but 
when he was removed up stairs, he knew he 
could not see Emma again till he came 
dow-ii to the drawing-room, and therefore 
yielded to necessity with the best grace 
in Ills power. Quiet, ease, and goo^food, (of 
■which he had been long deprived,) soon 
brought him out of that state of debility which 
seemed so seriously to threaten his existence. 
When once he found himself better, he grew 
imjiatient to be carried down stairs, as he said 
lie felt how much good change of air would 
do him. 

Mrs. Mordaunt did not seem as anxious to 
oblige him in this, as in all his other wishes ; 
which, when he perceived, he said, ” I see 
you are still afraid of me, you do nol like to 
let me see Emma.** 

‘ It is true I do not; you openly avow your 
admiration of her to me; and knon’ing my 
sentiments as well as you do on the subject of 
her marrying an officer, I wonder at yoin* 
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choosing to run the risk of making yourself 
unhappy/ 

Oil ! as for me, I never can be more in 
iove than I am; and as to exciting any reci¬ 
procal passion in her breast, you cannot sup¬ 
pose me so- great a puppy as to fancy that such 
a bundle of bones, with a death’s head on the 
top of tl^m, can have any chance of capti¬ 
vating such a heavenly creature as your niece- 
I am much fitter to adorn the cell of some 
penitent monk, and recal death to his recol¬ 
lection, than to recommend myself to youth 
and beauty.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt, tnie to her resolution that 
Emma should never marry a soldier, deter¬ 
mined that if a mutual passion took place, that 
she would insist on Henry’s leaving the army, 
and either let them live with her, or, dividing 
her income with them during her life, leave 
them the whole of her property at her death. 

Emma’s heart beat with pleasure when she 
heard that Henry was to come down stairs, and 
expected, from the physician having said every 
day that he was better, that she should see a 



great improvement in him. Her agitation 
was very apparent when she saw him, only 
looking like an animated corpse. He becmne, 
however, less deathdike in his appearance every 
day, and every day more deeply enamoured. 

Emma read to him, talked to him, did every 
thing she could to amuse him. 

Her delightful talents for music alone wpuld 
have been sufficient to have touched any heart 
as much alive as Henry’s to the deUghts of 
harmony. Her voice was not of great extent, 
but so touchingly sweet, and she sang with 
such taste and feeling, that people who were 
not, generally speaking, fond of music, were 
mute when she sang. Her figure looked to 
great advantage at the harp-f and her face, 
Henry thought, nothing could improve. So 
much could not be said of his. Death and 
sickness, in heroes and heroines ,generally are 
supposed to increase beauty; but we do not 
know how it happened, that the pale hue of 
death did not at all add to his attractions in 
any eyes but those of» Emma’s. He might 
have been the most blooming Apollo that ever 
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endangered tlie peace of the female world, and 
he would have been less dangerous to her 
gentle and tender heart than he was when 
reduced to the weakness of a child, his limbs 
so emaciated, that all proportion was lost. A 
large aquiline nose, so thin that the light could 
almost be seen through it; lips of an ashy hue, 
which seemed with difficulty to cover a set of 
teeth mu^ too large for the present size of his 
face ; and, to finish the picture of our hero, we 
grieve to add, that his hair, which we might 
have been proud to describe as glossy, brown, 
and curling, over a forehead of ivoiy, w’as fast 
coming off in handfuls, so as to give an idea 
that either baldness or a wig must be inevita¬ 
ble. , Notwithstanding his being seen under 
all these disadvantages, Emma passed the 
narrow boundary between feeling great interest 
and being in love, without being sensible of the 
change. Slie never intended to go contrary 
to her aunt’s will, by marrying a soldier, nor 
would she for the world have had Henry’s 
precious life risked, fey continuing in a dan¬ 
gerous profession j but she knew' that people 
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sold out of the anny very often, and went upon 
half-pay, and either of these expedients she 
thought would reconcile Mrs, Monlaunt to 
her marriage with a person to whom she 
seemed greatly attached, and of whom she 
certainly approved more than any young man 
with whom she had ever seen her acquainted. 

Mrs. Mordaunt saw the growing attach¬ 
ment of these young people with i;»gret and 
anxiety ; but being rather romantic herself on 
the subject of attachment, and having very 
early in life experienced the pains and plea¬ 
sures of love in their fullest force, she knew 
how lightly fortune and title weigh in the. 
balance against strong aifection, and therefore 
gave up, with a sigh, all the splendid hopes 
she had formed of her beautiful niece’s esta¬ 
blishment ; and when Heiirv declared to her 
that he could not answer fur it, that he should 
not, in an unguarded mou^ent, declare his 
passion, she candidly told him that his leaving 
the army was the only condition by which her 
consent could ever be obtained. I’his, he said, 
his honour as a soldier wouid forbid, under 
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the present circumstances; but Mrs. iSfor- 
claunt yris resolute, and he saw plainly that 
there was no use (at least at the present 
moment) in attempting to combat her resolu¬ 
tion, and therefore contented himself with 
thinking that the day must come, w hen Ihiima 
would be his. He began now to recover most 
rapidly, and to look so well, that he had no 
longer* aiiy fear of alarming his mother, and 
therefore set out to see her, having Grst pre¬ 
vailed on Emma to promise that she never 
would marry any one but him; but she added, 
that he must never expect her to become his 
wjfe without the full consent of her aunt. 

No child could love a mother more tenderly, 
than Emma did Mrs. Moidaunt. No selfish 
consideration could ever have induced her to 
make her aunt unhappy. She could re- 
member.that, when she was (juitc a child, she 
used frequently to catch her in tears, and tliat 
people said in her hearing what a heai’t-brokeii 
woman Mrs, Mordaunt w'as. As she grew 
older, she remembered that those marks of 
sorrow seemed to wear off; and as she herself 



became more companionable, that her atint 
became more cheerful; and had overheard her 
say sometimes to old friends, who congratu¬ 
lated her on her improved health and spirits, 
that she found her niece^s company so delight¬ 
ful to her, that it had weaned her from all 
her sorrows; that as she perceived great 
sensibility in Emma, whenever she was melan¬ 
choly, that she had endeavoured to hide her 
feelings for past misfortunes, till they no 
longer recurred so frequently. 

** I could not know this,” said Emma, 
when talking on the subject of their mutual 
attachment with Henry, “ and take any step 
for my own happiness, that would lessen hei%. 

I dare say there will be a peace very soon; 
and then we may consult our ou n happi¬ 
ness, without my being guilty of the sin of 
ingratitude.” 

When Henry had been a few days'with his 
mother, he received a letter from General 
* "^ * * * *, to tell him that the army was to take the 
field in a short time, and he hoped his health 
would allow of his jofniiig l)efi)re any credit 
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could be gained 5 that was paiticiilarly 
anxious for him to be the bearer of his next 
dispatches, as they seemed to talk of the pro¬ 
bability of a peace in Eriglancl; which made 
it very desirable that he should get liis lieu- 
tenant-coJonclcy before such an event could 
take place. Henry was at first in such high 
spirits at the thoughts of promotion, that he 
forgot for a moment that it must be purchased 
by quitting Emma. He felt, however, that 
his honour was concerned, and therefore that 
he had no choice. He wrote to Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, and told her his misery at thinking 
that he might perhaps never see Emma again; 
but that if fortune smiled on him, and that 
the efforts of his General were crowned 
wdth success, he might return covered with 
laurels : and that when he obtained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, he hojied she would 
relent a little, as the higher rank a man had 
in the army, the better he -was enabled to 
prevent his wdfe suffering any inconvenience 
by accompanying him abroad. 



When Mrs. Mordaunt communicated to 
Emma, that Henry was under the necessity of 
returning immediately to the Pepinsuia, she 
seemed so very much terrified, and so mi¬ 
serable, that she told her, that, if he would 
consent to leave the army, on their mar¬ 
riage she would divide her income with them. 
Her niece expressed the liveliest gratitude for 
this disinterested kindness; but declared, * that 
she never should make such a sacrifice for her j 
that she would sooner give up Henry, and 
they would both remain single all their lives* 
rather than lessen her comforts, or deprive 
her of the power of being generous, and 
making others happy, without which she never 
could be so herself.’ 

Mrs. Mordaunt was not, however, to be 
turned from her purpose; and, without her 
niece’s knowledge, wrote to Henry, offering 
to settle j^800 per annum on Emmh, when 
she manned him; which could not be, how¬ 
ever, till after he had left the army. By re¬ 
turn of post she received the following letter: 



“ You are the most generous and best of 
women, iny dear Mrs. Mordaiint; and might, 
by such a bribe as you. offer, tempt any poor 
fellow, as much in love as I am, to destruction. 
When first I read your letter, it seemed to me 
that there was but one choice for me to make, 
and but one road to happiness > but 1 should 
be totally unworthy of your friendship, or 
Emma’s love, if I could long doubt what to 
do, in a case where the call of honour is so 
imperious as it is at the present moment. What 
a worthless fellow should I be, if, to gratify 
myself, I was to sit down for the i est of my 
fife, content to lessen the comforts of my 
EknmaVmore than mother, absolutely to live 
upon Jier bounty; and to be the husband of 
the loveliest woman on earth, with a conscious¬ 
ness of not being worthy of her. As the 
temptation is strong, beyond what I could 
have befieved a temptation to do very wrong 
could be, 1 am glad that the principles of a 
soldier oblige me to set off for the army im¬ 
mediately* 



« May heaven bless you, my dear Madam, 
and grant you life and health to watch, over 
the happiness of my beloved Emma! Tell heiv 
I feel assured of her love, but cannot trust 
myself to write to her till I am no longer in the 
same country; for this reason I cannot take 
leave. I want the noise and bustle of a camp 
to put thought to the rout f I am half inclined 
to quarrel with my servant for packing up so 
quietly. I shall be off to-morrow at ^ay-light. 

I durst not tell my poor mother your generous 
proposal—^it would only add to her regrets. 

I cannot help wishing that I was not a soldier, 
when I see her pale and miserable face. Fame, 
after all, is but a frothy substitute for real 
happiness. But I forget myself j I am not in 
a red coat, however, at this moment, so must 
be forgiven. Adieu, adieu,- my dearest 
Madam! adieu, adieu, my beloved Emma! 
you would have been happier if we had never 
met. Though I am such a miserable dog at 
this minute, I know I shall come home trium¬ 
phant, I am writing nonsense, rather than 
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finish my letter, because I feel that, when I 
have written my name, 1 shall, indeed, have 
bid adieu to all that is most dear to me on eaith; 
but it cannot be helped. Believe me, &c. &c. 

« HENRY HOWAIIH.” 



Chapter VL 


It is needless to describe the distress that 
Mrs. Mordaunt felt at being obliged to com* 
municate the contents of this letter to i;he 
tender-hearted, affectionate Emma; or how 
miserable it made her to know, that Henry was 
again to be exposed to the dangers of war. 
At first she could not make any effort to 
restrain her tears, which she shed plenteously 
in the bosom of her compassionate Aunt. 

By degrees she acquired greater command 
of herself; her days were spent in apparent 
composure, and only in the silence of thenigh^ 
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shfr indulged in tears, when she put up a fer¬ 
vent prayer for her Henry's safety. His 
letter to Mra. Mordaunt, which, after a little 
time, she ^ve her, she laid under her pillow 
every night, and every morning found her im¬ 
patient to have light to read it, and dwell on 
the loved characters of him who was a thou¬ 
sand times dearer to her, since he had proved 
himself a character so worthy of her love. 

She felt Hhat, if any thing could have les¬ 
sened her. affection for him, it would have 
been his being contented to trespass on the 
kindness of her Aunt, and to lead an idle 
and inglorious life. Such she could not but 
confess his would be, if he was to renounce 
the service of his country, and, without any 
profession, be satisfied with being an useless 
member of society for the rest of his days. 

£mma s health was naturally good; yet 
still the anxiety of her mind could not fail 
to prey on it. She had no complaint that 
alaarmed the watchful tenderness of her Aunt; 
hut her appearance was more delicate than it 
had ever been, and her spirits were very un- 
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equal. Sometimes she made an eifoit at cheer* 
fulness to amuse Mrs. Mordaunt; but, except 
by eifort, she was not the entertaining, lively 
companion she had hitherto been. 

Wlien Mrs. Mordaunt heard of the intended 
marriage of Kllen and Mr. Sterling, she was 
not surprized: slie had seen too much of tlie 
world not to know iiow frequently those kind 
of matches o(;cur, and this she thought less 
incongruous than many of those whfch she had 
witnessed. Mr. Sterling ivas a delightful and 
instructive companion; was still very handsome; 
and the great animation of his manner made 
him appear younger than he really was. Kmma 
heard of it with the utmost astonishment and 
concern; but when Ellen wrote her word 
how much delighted she was at being so for¬ 
tunate as to be the intended wife of such a 
very sensible, superior man as Mr. Sterling, 
she began to think that they only tiered in 
their ideas of happiness. No one admired her 
intended brother-in-law more than she did; 
but to be in love with him, she thought quite 
impossible. She wasr not sorry when. Mrs. 
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Walwyn wrote a very pressing invitation to 
Mrs. Mordaunt to be present at the wedding; 
because she knew that, in a house full of com¬ 
pany, she could more frequently steal away to 
indulge in her own reflections, tliaii when 
living alone with her Aunt. When they 
arrived at Rosy Park, they found Mrs. Wahvyn 
aflecting great pleasure at getting her daughter 
so w^ell disposed of; “ for though Mr. Ster¬ 
ling,” shd^said, ** was old enough to be her 
grandfather, yet his fortune and family were 
good; and being, as he wras, aware of Ellen’s 
faults of disposition and temper, he could 
make more allowances for them than a stranger. 
She was much the plainest of her family, and 
it was always well to get the plain one ofl*.” 

General and Mrs. Little were at this time 
inmates at Rosy Park; there was other com¬ 
pany also in the house, so that Emma could 
often indulge in the solitude, which, in her 
present temper of mind, she found so soothing 
i 9 t her feelings. One day, when she had 
strolled down a lane, and was thinking what 
unaltered creature she* was in her own feel- 
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iiig8, since the first day she had walked the 
same way with lier aunt, to meet poor Pat, 
and engage him in conversation, she was 
startled by a dog that bounced out from be¬ 
hind a liedge, and began to bark at her. She 
was not naturally afraid of dogs, and therefore 
when she saw Mr. Hall widking in great haste 
towards Iier (after having called off* tlie dog}, 
she went to meet him, and begged he would 
not make any apology, as his dog had merely 
startled her. 

“ It is some time,” said Mr. Hall, ** since 
I have seen you; if I am not mistaken you are 
the Miss Walwyn who live with Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. Have you forgotten the clergyman who 
came out of a cottage door, and acted the part 
of a footpad, by robbing you of your pocket- 
money, when you were a child.” 

‘ I should most willingly submit to a similar 
robbery ^ain,’ said Emma. 

“ I take you at your word, for I can trust 
your countenance ; give me what you can 
spare. I am not so poor a man as when I 
robbed you last, for which I am indebted to 
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your intended brother>in-law, who has pro¬ 
cured me a sinecure living ; but at present I 
am very much in want, of money for a cha¬ 
ritable pui’pose ; and besides, I should like to 
find, that neither the world, nor its admira¬ 
tion, have spoiled you. ’ 

Emma gave her purse, and desired him to 
take what he wanted. 

“ You should not have put such a tempta¬ 
tion in my hands , I should have been con¬ 
tented, had you given me one guinea; what 
vrill you say when you find that I have taken 
five.’* 

* I should say that I was certain of their 
bbing well employed j and only wish you would 
mitrust me with the care of some of your poor 
parishioners, while I am in the country, which 
may be for some weeks.’ 

“ Why, not in the present case,” said Mr. 
Hall j “"it would do you no good; you do not 
want to have your feelings harrowed up, in 
order to make you charitable. 1 always spare 
the sight of human misery, when I can, to any 
one w'ho will do good ‘without it; and this is 
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a case of such poignant distress, that it wnngv 
tears from my old eyes; what would it do then 
by your young ones ?” 

* Do,* said Emma, quite aflPected by his 
ma nner, ‘ let me be of vise. I assure you, my 
aunt never scruples to send me to see the 
sickest people m our neighbourhood’:* but 
while I am here, I am quite idle j pray do give 
me something to do.* 

** Another time I will; if you wish, how^ 
ever, to oblige an old man, I will ask you as 
a favour, to give this sealed packet to your 
aunt Mrs. Mordaunt, andbeg of her not to read 
it till she retires to her room at night; and 
not to let any one except herself be acquaintetii 
with the contents. As you may be surprised 
at this ajipearance of mystery, I will tell you 

V 

that it is the history of a family in this im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood; and as it is a tale of 
woe, and you have already given all that is 
at present necessary, I beg you may not 
ask to see it. You do not look in as good 
health as vou used to do ; and the world will 
always afford you sufffeient opportunities of 
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witnessing distress, which I both hope and 
trust you will never fail to relieve when in 
your power. So save your feelings in this in¬ 
stance, when I tell you that you can be of no 
farther use. And now, if you will accept of an 
old man for a protector, I will escort you to the 
gate of Rosy Park ; as the poor madman, of 
whom you may have heard in this neighbour¬ 
hood, is somewhere hereabouts; I was in 
search of !iim, when I met you: he would not 
hurt, but he might startle you, as much as my 
dog did; and to be frightened a second time, 
as well as robbed, would be too great ill-luck 
for one evening.** 

* As Mr. Hall walked with Emma, Tie men¬ 
tioned the interest he had taken in directing 
her sister’s religious reading; saying, “ Ry 
my not visiting at Mrs. Walwyn’s, I lost much 
of the pleasure I might have had in hearing 
her renlarks : she always wrote them down, 
however, (at the request of Mr. Sterling,) on 
a slip of paper when she returned me the books 
I lent him for her; and I was suiquTsed at the 
acuteness and understltnding with which they 
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were made. Men seldom draw so rich a re^ 
ward for their good deeds in this world, as 
Mr. Sterling is likely to do. He will have 
the blessing of having a wife with thoroughly 
w'ell-grounded principles, in consequence of 
having wished to save a child (in whom he 
had then only a benevolent interest) from 
being an infidel.” 

When they came to the gate he withdrew, 
leaving a strong impression of both his sense 
and goodness bn Emma’s mind. 

When she delivered the packet to Mrs. 
Mordaunt, she said she wondered at Mr. 
Hall’s company not being more sought aftej- 
in the country ; for that she thought him re¬ 
markably interesting, and that, though his 
good opinion of her had no better foundation 
than trusting to Iut countenance, she felt gra¬ 
tified by it. 



Chapter VII. 


When Mrs. Mordaunt retired to her 


own 


room, she broke open the packet from Mr. 
Hall, which contained the following letter. 

“ Madam,—Before I relate to you the 
melancholy situation of a family in this neigh¬ 


bourhood, I beg leave to express the very 
high sense I have of the goodness of your 
heart, and the excellence of your character. 
How otherwise could I hope that you would 
forgive a stranger for intruding himself on 
your notice, while he exposes, (most unwil¬ 
lingly,) to your virtuous mind, the conse¬ 
quences of a brother’s vices. 1 would fain 
soften the term if I could, to shock you less; 
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but it would ill suit the habit which I wear, to 
join in the general league mankind seem to 
have entered into, to call the vices, the most 
fatal in their consequences to mankind, the 
most directly in opposition to the command¬ 
ments of God, youtfiful Jollies^ levities^ the 
dissipation natural to youth. The word 
crime is almost abolished in the education of 
our young men, or only applied to* what the 
world choose to designate as such. 

“ A young man of fortune may lead a life 
that may lay Tthe foundation for crimes, of 
which he would shudder to think, and have no 
more severe remark made on him, than thut 
he is a wild or dissipated man, and nobody's 
enemy but his own. Could those who adopt 
this fashionable jargon, but witness the conse¬ 
quences that I have done, of such levities (as 
they call them) they would feel that thpy make 
themselves partakers in the crime, by attach¬ 
ing such a slight degree of censure to what 
ought to be held up to the abhorrence ot all 
mankind. Remember Jbowever, as your bloo^ 
chills at the consequence of a brother's crimes. 
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that that brother died a penitent; and tliat the 
God, whose pardon he implored, is a God of 
mercy. 1 shall ever regret that I was not 
with Mr. Walvvyn when he died. I look 
upon his sending for me (whom he had never 
before noticed) as an undeniable proof of his 
repentance; and had I been present in his 
dying moments, he might have made confes¬ 
sions that would have prevented much of the 
misery which has been the consequence of 
concealment. 

“ The melancholy and mysterious story of 
the poor madman having been tried for murder, 
and condemned, his loss of reason, and his 
parents dying of grief, you must have heard 
related in different ways, since you have been* 
in the habit of coming into this country. But 
you liave never heard the truth; no one but 
myself is in possession of it; nor did I know, 
more than the rest of the world, what had 
brought the suspicion of murder on the most 
innocent of all my parishioners, till about two 
years ago, when t. most hardened wretch of 
the name of Richards sent to me, and revealed 
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die story which I shall relate to you presently; 
but first I must inform you that the late Mr. 
Walwyn had formed a connection, previous to 
his marriage, with a woman of the name of 
Dolly Ferin, by w^hom he had three sons. 
Having made no sort of provision for them at 
his death, and she being an idle, helpless crea¬ 
ture, they all came upon the parish. The 
mother, who was extremely handsome, took 
to an evil way of life, and died, in the streets 
of London, of want, vice, and wretchedness, 
such as no tongue can speak, no language tell. 
Though these boys were to be educated'at the 
expense'^of the parish, I could not help paying 
them more than usual attention, fearing that 
they had no chance of being virtuous characters. 
Of two of them I formed a most unfavourable 
opinion from the first; they seemed to me to 
be radically bad; and all that I could do or 
say to reform them, had no effect. 

“ I took care that tliey should be appren¬ 
ticed, by the parish officers, to two farmers, 
%vho w'ere of the mosUrespectable character, 
and who 1 knew were incapable of treating 
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them' with cruelty or harshness, which is 
always more likely to harden than correct. 

“ Ihe eldest was fond of horses, and deter¬ 
mined to be a jockey; he ran away from his 
master, and, after having been several times 
tried for petty frauds, was at last hung for a 
robbery on the highw'ay. The second re¬ 
mained longer with his master, whom he how¬ 
ever left in the fifth year of hisapprentideship, 
fearing it should be discovered that he had 
been in the habit of selling his corn in small 
quantities in the neighbourhood. He was 
tdterwards tried, and sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion; but died on board the hulks of an 
infectious fever. 

The youngest was from his birth the most 
interesting creature I ever saw. He had a 
melancholy in his countenance even in his 
infancy, that particularly attracted me. He 
was apprenticed to a man of most excellent 
character, but whose Wife was infected with 
gloomy ideas on the subject of religion. I 
was so apprehensive pf the bad effects which 
this might have on a boy of so serious a turn. 
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that I proposed to his master to give over 
the articles of his appr^ticeship to me, 
and from that time I took him home to 
act in the capacity of a servai^, and spent' 
many of my leisure hours in instructing 
him. He had no particular talents, but 
learnt with , diligence every task I allotted 
him, and received re^gious instruction with 
gratitude and delight. He seemed to have a 
particular pleasure in giving the little per¬ 
sonal attendance which 1 required. He was 
gentle and affectionate, and that, to a solitary 
being like myself, was very attractive. I grew 
so fond of him, that as 1 lifted the latch of my 
own door, I looked forward with pleasure to 
seeing the smile of welcome, which I was 
sure would light up Edward’s pale face when 
he saw me. His health was a source of 
great anxiety to me, and when he reached 
his twentieth year, 1 sent him, for change of 
air, to an old friend of mine in the south of 
England. He left me with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance ; but the mildness of the climate had 
such a happy effect in restoring his h^th. 
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-thdt I vfrote to him to desire he would con- 
«timie with a master gardener, for whom he 
worked, for another year. Knowing liis at- 
tachment'tome, I was surjuized at his consent¬ 
ing to this, without remonstrance; but my 
ii-iend to whom I had recommended him ac¬ 
counted for it, by saying that he had formed 
an attachment for a very pretty girl, some 
•ye^s oider'i:han himself, (seiwant to the gar¬ 
dener by whom he was employed,) and that 
he wished greatly for my consent to marry her.. 

■“ As the girl’s character was good, I had 
no reason for withholding my consent. I 
gave it, and was angry with myself for feel¬ 
ing selfishly -soiTy that I lost Edward as a 
sefvant. After he had remained nearly two 

years absent, he returned with his wife and a 

• 

child, which seemed to be the delight of Ins 
life; they got on tolerably well, after they set¬ 
tled in this countiy; Edward working as under 
gardener, and his wife doing needle-work for 
the neighbouring farmers’ wives, till she was 
-confined the second time, wlie/is a severe fever 
whi’^ hecaughl, pivvedinftyef'hur, anf;.induced 
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them ta utter want, at a time I could not relief 
them. It was just at this period that I ihist 
saw your two nieces pass by the cottage, where 
want and sickness seemed to vie with each 
other which should complete the destruction 
of poor Edward's happiness. The near rela^ 
tionship they bore to this unfortunate family 
induced me to ask for money for their relief^ 
though at the hazard of being thought by you 
(whose character I respected) guilty of an? 
impropriety. 

“ Edward and his family recovered from, 
this illness, and were going on tolerably well. 
The money your sweet little niece gave was-of 
incalculable use. Oh! who, amon^t the most 
hard-hearted rich, would withliold a guinea, 
useless to themselves, if they could bht wit¬ 
ness what an alleviation the triiling food and 
medicines which it purchases brings to sickness 
and to want. Some weeks after Edward had 
been sufficiently recovered to return to his 
Avork, I was awakened in the dead of night 
by the most clamorous appeals to my com¬ 
passion *, the person who petitioned protesting 
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that if I did not come immediately to the bed¬ 
side of a dying* mi^n, that the greatest mischief* 
might ensue, for that he declared lie would 
not die till he saw me. 1 instantly recognized 
the language and voice . of tile Irishman, 
who has lived in the village for some years, 
and whose religion accounted for his thinking 
confession of such vital importance. He came 
to my door, hnd said, * I^ng life to your honor! 
and for the tender mercies, come to Richards, 
the villain who swore away Jack’s life, no 
thanks to him that it was only his senses. 

' He has had a power of sickness, and has talked 
all'the time of Jack, and fancied he was in tho 
room with him; and this gave me a curiosity 
like to see him; and just as I got there he took 
a righf turn, and wished to make his confes- 
•■fiion, that he was a rogue and a inurdei’cr, 
which ev6ry good Christian, that is a catholic, 
should wish to do before they die. And so I 
runoff for your honor, and now may be he’ll 
tell all about that murder, that Jack never 
done; and then we may'have the poor lad sin-, 
able again.' 
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My anxiety and impatience were as great 
as this poor honest creature’s, though my hope^ 
of the result were not so extravagant. When 
I came to the bed-side, where the unfortunate 
creature lay, he started up, and catching me 
by the hand, he said, ‘ Can you save me? 
Can you snatch me from perdition? But nO, 
you cannot.’ And he flung away my hand 
from him with violence. ‘ Lis^i^to me, how»- 
ever, while I have breath left to detail ray own 
wickedness, and then tell me w^hat chance I 
have of forgiveness, who have been guilty of 
such crimes.’ 

£Here followed the confession of the murder 
of Dives, the prosecution of Jack Wright, &c. 
&c. with which the reader is already acquainted.] 

“ All this the dying man related with ap¬ 
parent composure, in comparison to what he 
seemed to suffer afterwards, when, he began, 
to open a new scene of villainy, in which he 
had not acted as principal, but which appeared 
to have struck him with the most dreadful 
feelings of remorse* He began by uttering 
such L'orrid imprecations against the late Mr. 
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Walwyn, and a dependent of his, that I was 
obliged to threaten to leave him, if he did not 
cease. With agitation which convulsed his 
whole frame, he told me that, just before the 
Squire came of age, he was fond of a very 
pretty girl in the village of ****, who was 
under the care of a brother, ivlio never would 
allow her to be out of his sight, from the 
snoment hefound out whose attention she 
bad attracted. The dependent (whose name 
1 shall conceal) employed Richards to get the 
young man out of the country, which was not 
difficult, reci-uiting for soldiers not being then 
on the same footing that it is at present, and 
a triffing bribe to a recruiting serjeant got him 
out of the way. He said there was some 
horrid work afterwards, iii which he had no 
share. The girl was removed soon after, at 
Mr, Walwyn’s desire, to a farm-house, on an 
ostate which he had in Devonshire, where she 
gave birth to a daughter, and died. 

^ Here the unfortunate wretch fell into 
a^h convulsions, that *l never thought he 
could have recovered sufficiently to finish his 
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horrid tale. He did at last, with indnite dif¬ 
ficulty, relate, that this child had been brought 
up by its grandmother, and on her death went 
to be servant to the gardener for whom Ed^ 
ward worked, and who kept a public garden; 
that he had often, 'since the death of Mr< 
Walvvyn, s€ en the girl,, he having. engaged 
as gamekeeper to a gentleman in that p^rt 
of the country, and who had ^smissed him 
about two years ago. Chance had broi^ht 
him to Bevan, where he met her again; when, > 
horrid to relate, he found that she had nwr- 
ried Edward Ferin,* and that the child she 

** The idea of any conneKion being formed by marrtsffc ' 
between relatiotxs too nearly allied is so abhorrent to the 
feelings of even the most depraved characters, that sbinb 
excuse may be thought necessary for relating such a ttoty 
as that of Kdward’s. If all the works of the ancien^, . 
which paint tlic indulgence of the most disgusting 'iidtS 
horrid passions, were carefully concealed from the eye of 
youth, instead of being given them to leam amongst theft' - 
daily tasks, it would certainly become an object of consl- 
deration, whether it ougltt hot to be suppressed, lifrotlt 
own defence we shall only point out, that we have oited 
no instance of what is called unusual depravity, ImvO 
painted no unliallowed love between relations, consoioos 
they were such. ^ 

We have not degraded the human character, by repre¬ 
senting vice that is so seldom heaid of, thatif it-ever does 
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eairied hi h«r anns-#-here he seemed as if 
. choakhi’g; Imt suddenly screamed oht, ‘ It 
was not I that did it: why should I be d—d 
ibr the‘ wickedness of another? Have I not 
gtdlt enough of my own, but I must be haunted 
by the crimes of another ? X did nothinjij bu* 
sebd a good likely fellow to fight for his 
country,* said he, with a horrid laugh. * 1 
was afterwards employed to remove a mother 
and her daughter C who was with child) to 
another country: that was not my fault. And 
who could have thought, that Kdward Ferin 
would have married the child she then bore? 
I had nothing to do with it,* said he, shud¬ 
dering in the most frightful manner; * and 
yet the ghost of the murdered Dives, mur¬ 
dered by these hands, lies still, while I have 

•r 6Ter did occur intentionally, bad better be concealed; 
but surely itnvould be an uiTertation of innocence, in an 
ago where the laws of virtue are not very strictly adhered 
to, ^,IUiy person, who is old euough to know that there is 
a .^jftferenoe between vice and v iriue, to pretend to think 
that such marriages do not frequently occur; and may it 
not be reasonably hoped, tliat pointing out the possibility 
of their taking place as the consequence of a vicious 
lifei(,will be favourable to virtue. 
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known neither rest nor jpeacp sinee ija; sight 
was blasted by the infant wj^h she held in 
her arms; and yet it looked like any othejt 
child, and smiled at me as passed; but it if, 
there is perdition in the hare though^ it is Ijke 
the father of them both. My brain bums. 
This child will appear one day against me: 
there is no hope for me, I cannot be saved.’ 

** My mind was in a state little short pf 
utter despair; and yet, it was my duty to try 
to speak comfort to this unfortunate and guilty 
being. I stammered—I hesitated—I begmi, 
in as soothing a manner as my feelings would 
allow, to say, that the greatest sinneis might 
hope for forgiveness, if their repentance wfs 
sincere. ‘ Cease your canting,* said he, with 
the most frantic violence : ‘ yon know tha^: I 
never can be forgiven.* And then he im« 
plored me not to leave him; which I did not 
do, till, on his fancying that he saw the child 
in its mother’s arms, he fell into convulsions, 
which left him in a state wliich X mistook for 
the quiet of death. ^ 
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The feelings with which I returned to my 
own hoiue no words can do justice to. The 
diabolkal means by which the happiness of file 
-ixinoc^t family of the Wrights had been de¬ 
stroyed, (though shocking in itself,) was no- 
th^ing when compared to the misery which 
awaited the wretched Edward, when he should 
team the near relationship of his wife, and be 
forced to Iqjpk with horror on his children, 
who had hitherto been the pride and delight 
of his lifo. My head reeled as I thought of 
it. I shut myself up in my own room, that I 
might have time to consider what I could do 
^0.break this dreadful connexion; to separate 
a fond husband from a faithful wife, and 
Obli^ them to dread the siglit of their own 
tdiildren,^ as they would the scorpion^s sting. 

“ I had sat for an hour without being able 
to come to any resolution, when my door was 
bhrst open, find Edward, ^ith his eyes glaring, 
his lehbuth parched, and his face the colour of 
death, threw himself at my feet. Eor a mo¬ 
ment I wished the earth to open and swallow 
me up; I even made mi eilbrt to escape from 
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the sight of this heavily afflicted child 6f mis¬ 
fortune. He held me ba(^» and, as well, .as 
his parched tongue would j)ennit, he d^tered, 
‘ A request^ I have a request to I 

felt it a momentary relmf to think: that there 
was yet one thing in the world that he could 
ask, and I could grant. 1 brought water, and 
wetted his parched mouth, assuring him, with 
tears which I could not restrai]^, that. w'hat- 
ever he asked I should grant. After agita¬ 
tion, which J thoughtfraust have brought on 
the dissolution of so weak a frame, he said, 
* Let me die. Master, in the guret I used to 
sleep in, when I was innocent.* Do not let 
me hear you talk,** I replied, of when you 
were innocent as p£tst: you m'e innocent, still, 
but unfortunate.** He squeezed my hand, and 
said, * Master, let me have my own way a little 
while, and don't let any one see me, nor don’t 
let there be any light.* IBkit to what purpjC^e 
am I harrowing up your feelings and my own; 
suffice it to say, that what I could say 1 did, 
to reconcile this inpocent creature to see the 
light, of which he thought himself unworthy. 
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By I br:Ought him to let sufficient 

light into the room to achnit of his reading the 
books! recomn^endodf asjiilmly tobringcomfort 
to his troubled mind. 1 carried him the little food 
he. eat myself, that I might not afflict him by 
exposing him to be seen by any other human 
being. His agitation for sOiiie time always 
seemed to increase so much, on iny entering 
into any tbii^ like conversation w ith him, that 
at last, in pity to his feelings, I used to leave 
kis food, and retire •without atteiupting to 
speak to him. At length he seemed more 
composed, and asked me one day. for pen, ink, 
and paper, which I brought him; and tlm 
next day hegave'meth&foUonring letter : 

“ Dearest and best of Mastm's The only 
comfort 1 could have in this life, is hemng 
you speak; but the fright I sulfer, lest you 
should mention any one to me that I ought 
not to think of, is^so great, that you have per¬ 
ceived my trouble; and wkh your usual good¬ 
ness you have ceased to speak, afimd of 
briogiug back those dneadfol tremblings. 
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** Yoa look more dear masteri 

than you used to do, and 1 am siire that it is 
about me. Do not be unhappy about me, I 
am not so wretched as you think. You say 
that 1 am innocent; and ought I -to doubt 
what comes from your lips ? I feel that I 
have not long to live j and when 1 am*sure 
that my hour is come, then shall I be happy, 
even in this world—^for the next, ^how can I 
fear, when I know that God is good and mer¬ 
ciful } and that you, my revered master, say 
that 1 am innopent. If you would promise 
that you would never tell me whether any 
body is living or dead—you understand me> 
dear Master—I shouA not then tremble so 
before you, who are all kindness. I give you 
too much trouble to bring me food, which now 
I cannot earn; but you will have patience with 
me. Pray let the old woman leave^it at the 
door, and do not oarry it yourself. All I adc 
in the world is, to stay in this gari^t, and fdr 
no one but yourself to know that I am alive. 
I look round me son\ptimes, and fancy I am 
your servant still j and when I sleep, I dream 
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tliat I am getting ready your things, and that 
X shall answer your bell when you ring it: but 
I ought not to think of any thing but the 
world to which I am. going, and that you 
have taught me, I. may yet be happy in. AVc 
shall meet there, dear Master, though there 
must always be a wide difference between us.** 
‘I wi»te, to save myself the agitation of 
speaking, and assured him he should never 
hear a syllable on the subject, of which I shoidd 
as averse to speak,, as he could to hear. 
From that time he became much more tran- 
quil: the old woman^ on whose secreey I can 
depend,, and who cleans out his room, and 
t^dees him his fpod». n^ler sees him,*as he re* 
tires always to a little loft , over the garret, 
before she enters. During the two years he 
led this life, his desh has wasted, and 
hi^ Strength decayed;, but still. life iic^ers iu 
his weak and wasted frame, while, it flies like 
im arrow from, a bow from i those whose out¬ 
ward form and comeliness would give an idea 
that years and.years might elapse , before it 
l^ouid ^uit its hold» 
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In the haste with which I have writt^, 
I forgot to mention that the wretched 
llichardshad not been dead, when I supposed 
that he was. He revived soon after missing 
me ; complained that I had left him befone he 
could confess his earliest crime, which it 
seems, from Avhat 1 could gather fi*om those 
around him, had been stealing a child, to re¬ 
venge himself on its father; he^esired all 
present to witness that with his dying breath 
he declared that he did not murder it, hurt; 
swam with it to shore, and left it safe on a 
rock ; that he had told you so, Madatn, but 
that you would not believe him. 

“ This must have been the effect of a dis¬ 
tempered imagination in the man, or a anisspH 
prehension in those by whom he was sui> 
rounded; this last is most probable, as his 
articulation was so imperfect, that J under¬ 
stood him myself with much difficulty. They 
offered again to go for me ; he said, t No/ 
that the only person he wanted to see now was 
lid ward Ferin, to wasn him of an evil course 
of life. No one understood what he meant by 
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this, but supposed him delirious. Wheu 
Edward came, he desired to speak to him 
alone j and expired, at the moment he had re> 
Tealed to him the fatal secret. Edward lay 
senseless on* the door for sometime: when 
he came to himself, and that the dreadful com<- 
munication rushed on His mind, he quitted the 
house, and came to me, in the situation which 
I have already described. Whether he met 
his wife on the road, and betrayed the frightful 
truth, I have never learned 5 the body of this 
wretched partner of unintentional guilt, was 
found the next morning in the can^, at some 
distance from the place where they lived} and 
from the testimony of a woman, who gave the 
meet positive evidence that she saw her throw 
himself into the water; and from stones found 
in her pockets, the Coroner’s inquest brought 
in a verdict of suicide. 

“ I now come to the motive. Madam, which 
induces me to trespass so long on your time 
and patience. A physician, whose directions 
I have followed in the- medicines I have ad¬ 
ministered to lessen the sufferings of my poor 
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prisoner, assures me, that, from my statement 
of his case, a few days, perhaps hours, will 
free his spirit from the load of life. There 
then remains a duty' to be performed, and a 
most imperious one on the family to which yon 
belong; those children must be provided for. 
1 am unequal to the task; my nerves mid 
health have suffered severely by the constant^ 
heart-rending sight, which I have^very day 
thought it my duty to witness*-^f their 
father’s wretchedness. I cannot undertake 
the caie of these children; 1 cannot evmi 
bring myself to aee them, though T have had 
them tended with the utmost care; and the 
gift of your niece will enable me to continue to 
do so, till something is determined cm for tbwir 
future life. I should get the better of this 
weakness, if they ought to be any longer de¬ 
pendent upon me, or if I could afhird to pay 
lor their education in some other country. 
'Iheir situation calls aloud for their being re¬ 
moved to some "far distant comer of the earth, 
where their principles* should be attended to, 
and n here they should be kept above want. 
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Tlicir story is as yet unrevealed in this-coun¬ 
try; but I do not know the hour when it may 
become the public talk;, those children may 
then hear of the infamy, the uncommon in¬ 
famy attached to their birth. If they become 
degraded in their own eyes, by knowing that 
^ey are objects of horror with their fellow- 
creatures, who can answer for the effects. 
To- practise virtue so totally without a hope 
of the approbation or the esteem of any one 
kidividuai, would require a more exalted 
diaracter than falls to the lot of many of the 
human race. By common consent they will 
be the outcasts-of any society they are known in. 

‘f It therefore Incomes a work worthy of 
you,i Madam, to induce the immediate rela¬ 
tives of the late Mr;. Walwyn, to assist in 
raising a contribution sufficient to send these 
two c^ldren to some distant country; with 
such precautions, that they shall never have the 
smallest suspicion of their own misfortune, 
and where they may be educated to lead a life 
of virtue, in whatever state they are placed. 
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** Any assistance I can give, I shall give 
most willingly; and feel it a comfort that 
I neglect no duty, nor do them no injury, by 
never seeing them. 

“ Believe me that I have performed a duty, 
which 1 have found most painful, in forcing 
such disclosures on one, for whose character 
I have a high respect. 

“ Before I conclude, allow me, i^i my office 
of comforter, to point out to you that the 
'whole of the misery which I have been obliged 
to describe, was not xvilfully, or with intention, 
occasioned by Mr. Walwyn. It was the con* 
sequence of the life he led; and who can lead 
what is falsely called a fife of pleasure, and - 
f(‘el certain that such dreadful connexions may 
not be the consequence. Believe me. Madam, 
your sincere and obedient servant, 

J. HAI4-.” 

[When the Irishman speaks in the foregoing; letter, we 
have given liis own words, instead of the language in whiob 
]^Ir. Hall writes,] 



Chapter VIII. 


reading the recital of the effects of a 
brother’s crimes, it may easily be supposed 
that Mrs. Mordaunt was most painfully agi¬ 
sted; but from the moment she came to the 
mention of her own name connected with a 
child not drowned, but left on a rock, all her 
feelings were absorbed in the idea that her 
child might still live. Connecting the words 
which she had heard the night we have already 
mentioned, with the confession, to the same 
purpose, of a man so immediately in the neigh¬ 
bourhood as Richards, she was convinced that 
the warning voice had *come from him, and, in 
agitation' of mind scarcely to be conceived, 
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and impossible to be described, she sent to Mr. 
Hail, to request that he would immediately 
come to her. She unfolded to him the cir¬ 
cumstances of her voyage to Inaia; the loss 
of her child; the voice which she thought she 
had heard, as well as her reasons at the time 
for supposing she might have been mistaken; 
and requested him most earnestly to see the 
poor woman with whom Richards had lodged, 
in order to ascertain whether there might not 
be something learnt from her, that would throw 
light on the subject; and also that he would 
inquire amongst his associates whether he had 

ever been abroad. The character of Richards 

• 

had been so bad, and he had been so hated for 
the evidence he had given against poor Wright, 
that little could be gathered from his neigh¬ 
bours, except that he had, on first coming into 
the parish of Bevan, of which he was not a 
native, l)een employed as under gamekeeper 
to Mr, Walwyn; that a quarrel with his lather, 
vvho was head gamekeeper, had once occa¬ 
sioned his leaving ^e country for three or 
four years. When he returned, he found 
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his, father dead; and having been a favourite 
with the squire, was appointed by liim to act 
in his place. On his death he had been dis¬ 
charged by the agent, and nobody knew 
whither he went. On his return to the 
country about two years ago, he said he had 
been living in the same capacity with a gen¬ 
tleman in Devonshire, who had been an inti¬ 
mate friend of Mr. Walwyn, and had fre¬ 
quently heard him praise him for his qualifi¬ 
cations in keeping game. He seemed in but 
indifferent health, and had been observed by 
those who passed him (for few held any converse 
with him) to decay very fast, and latterly to 
look more like a spectre than a man. Nothing 
could be gathered from this, but that there 
was a possibility that he might have been 
abroad, between tlie time of his quan*ellmg 
with his father, and his return after his death 
to the seiTice of Mr. Walwyn. On searching 
the>yerjFifew effects which had not been sold to 
defray -the expenses of his funeral, and which 
had been thrown aside as useless lumber, 
nothing was found which could throw the 
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least liglit on the subject, till just as as Mr. 
Hall had said that he thought all further 
examination was unnecessary, he saw a pa¬ 
per on the ground, which had been lying 
under some fishing-tackle which had been 
thrown out of an old box during the search, 
and on picking it up, found that it was a letter 
with Mrs. Mordaunt’s name scrawled on it, 
tied to the end of a fishing-line, with a bit of 
lead fastened to it, as if to make it possible to 
throw it to a person at a distance, or into a 
window. It was so dirty and ill-written, that 
it was with difficulty that Mr. Hall made out 
these words: “ Your child was not drowned, 
Imt left in safety on a rock; you were warned 
of this once before j you may now believe a dying 
man.” This scrawl left not a doubt on Mr. 
Hairs mind, that Richards must have been 
instrumental to Mrs. Mordaunt losing her 
child; and that let its fate have been after¬ 
wards what it would, it was not drowned at the 
time they supposed that it had fallen out of 
the cabin window of the ship. 
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Feeling that there yet might be some proof 
of Richards having been abroad, Mr. Hall 
began to examine the box (out of which the 
fishing-nets, had been thrown,) which seemed 
to he of an imcomraon wreight and thickness, 
and might therefore, he thought, have a con¬ 
cealed drawer in it,) he desired that some one 
might take a hatchet and break it up, but it 
proved it was thick and heavy only from the 
clumsiness of its make. Something shining 
attracted his eye, fastened between the joints 
of the box, he picked it out with his pen¬ 
knife, and found it only a soldier’s button, 
-mth the number of the regiment he belonged 
to, on it; he put it in his pocket, and went ta 
relate the success of his search to Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, who, to conceal her agitation, had 
pleaded a head-ach, to prevent her being 
obliged to join the rest of the party. 

For twenty years she had looked upon her¬ 
self as childless, no one circumstance ever 
having occurred to excite the smallest suspi¬ 
cion in her mind that *her child had not been 
drowned. When re^ored to her senses at St. 
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Helena, she had resigned herself, uncom¬ 
plainingly, to her loss; and resignation to the 
will of Heaven had first calmed her mind, and 
afterwards taught her, as she looked around her, 
and saw how much of wickedness and misery 
there was in the world, to feel her child's 
safety from guilt and sorrow, with something 
like complacent satisfaction ; now it might be ^ 
exposed to both, without princij^les, without 
friends j depraved and wicked, it might forfeit 
that Heaven, a parent's care and instruction 
inig-ht have taught it to deserve. Mr. Hall 
felt the most sincere pity -for the dreadful feel¬ 
ings by which her mind was torn; he urged 
her strongly to recollect whether there wias 
any person on board the ship (in which she 
went out to the Cape ofGood Hope) whom her 
Imsband might have offended, as Richards had 
said his first crime was stealing a chil^, to re¬ 
venge himself on its father. 

After recalling to her mind every circumstance 
of their voyage, Mrs. Mordaunt said that she 
did recollect that whenthey were lying at anchor 
at Spithead, waiting for a fair wind, that on n 

G 2 
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very dark night she had heard a great noise and 
confusion on deck, with loud cries for a boat to 
be let down immediately; and on enquiry was 
told that some one had fallen overboard, and 
would-certainly be drowned, unless a boat 
could be got down in time to save them. Her 
husband being on deck at the time, no thought 
occurred to her but that he must be the person 
who had fallen overboard; she remembered 
that she had fainted, and when she recovered, 
found herself in his anus. He was very angry 
and much provoked at her having had such an 
unnecessary fright, and told her that a soldier 
(who was a noted good swimmer) had thrown 
himself overboard with the intention of desert¬ 
ing; that he had been the first wlio suspected 
his intentions, (the rest believing he had fallen 
from accident,) and therefore he had had a 
boat lowered, and sent in pursuit of him. 

Mrs. Mordaunt having heard, through her 
maid, that the man had been severely punished, 
now concluded that this deserter must have 
been Richards (if he had ever been a soldier); 
and on Mr. Hall sl:^ewing her the button. 
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which he Inadi fount!, she was the more con¬ 
vinced, as she remembered a detachment be¬ 
longing to the regiment of that number going 
out under the command of an officer who was 
a friend of her husband’s. It immediately 
struck jNIr. Hall, that it might not yet be too 
late to learn whether the deceased had borne 
the marks of military punishment, by en¬ 
quiring from the people who had prepared the 
corpse for burial j as if this was# the case, it 
might naturally be conjectured, that Captain 
Mordaunt having been the person who was 
most active in securing his being brought back, 
might have been the cause of exciting the re¬ 
venge which Richards said he felt to the father 
of the child, and which caused his stealing it 
Irom him. The poor woman with whom he 
had lodged, remembered to have heard her 
husband say, that if their lodger ha^ ever been 
a soldier, that he should have thougktjie had 
been punished many years ago, by the manner 
in which his back was marked; and now np 
doubt remained in the mind of either Mr. 
Hall or Mrs. Mordaunt, that her child had 
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been left alive on a rock at the Cane, from 
which she had sailed with her husband, two 
days after its supposed death. 

When Mr. Hall had withdraw'^^n, Mrs. 
Mordaimt detei’mined to conceal the agita¬ 
tion she was ill from Emma, wdio had gone 
out early in the morning on an excursion w'ith 
Mr. Sterling and her sister, as she could not 
bear to add to the anxiety which she knew 
she suffered'ot Henry’s absence: but to hide 
sorrow and agitation from the eye of anxious 
affection was not possible; and Emma, the 
moment she saw the hurried and perturbed 
manner with which her aunt received her, oh 
her return, concluded that she must have heard 
of tlie fall of Henry in Spain. To satisfy her 
that this was not the case, could only be done, 
by confessing the real cause of her agitation. 
Emma participated in all her feelings, but 
found the same difficulty which Mr. Hall had 
experienced in striking out what plan of con¬ 
duct had best be pursued, in order to ascertain 
wli ether there was any trace or record at the 
Cape, of a child having been found at the 
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time specified. The distance made it almost 
hopeless. There was but one plan which Mrs. 
Mordaunt could have adopted with satisfaction 
to herself, but that would have been ruinous 
to the hapjuness of her adopted child, namely, 
that of sailing immediately to the Cajjc her¬ 
self ; but Emma she knew would insist on 
accompanying her; and to take her away at a 
time when her lover’s life was daily exposed 
to the dangers of war, she thought would have 
been the most cruel selfishness, and therefore 
concealed the wish wuthin her own breast. 

The anxiety of her mind brought on such a 
feverish restlessness and irritation, that Emma 
saw with agony that her aunt’s life might.be 
the forfeit, if something could not be done to 
soothe her feelings, and at once establish to a 
certainty whether her child had lived or not, 

A physician whom Mrs. Mordaunt had sent 
for to satisfy her niece that her health was not 
affected, had recommended a sea voyage, and 
a warm climate, as he did not hesitate to say 
to Emma that her aunt was threatened witE 
consumption, and thti* he saw no other means 
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SO likely to save her as what he had 
mentioned. 

Emma considered what she should wisli to do 
in a similar situation, and feeling that nothing 
could satisfy her but going to the very spot 
where she heard that the child had been left, 
she urged Mrs. Mordaunt, with the utmost 
earnestness, to follow the physician’s advice, 
in taking a long voyage to a warm climate, 
and, at the^ same time, gratifying the wisli 
she knew must be so near her heart, of going 
to the only place where she could hope to find 
any trace of her child. But all her entreaties 
were in vain, till she at last declared that she 
never would be Henry’s wife till she herself 
was convinced that her cousin was no longer 
living; nor would she consent to Mrs. Mor¬ 
daunt settling any part of her property on 
her till it was asceitained whether there was 
not some one in existence who had a nearer 
claim. 

“ Nearer they might be, but my own child 
could never be dearer,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
throwing her arms round*^her neck. “ And can 
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you, my clearest Emma, can you have resolu¬ 
tion to leave a country, where you are within 
reach of hearing continually of your Henry’s 
safety, to come with me in search of ray lost 
child ? My love for you has made me hesitate 
to do what 1 thought my duty. I will no 
longer deny that I feel my strength failing, 
and my health impaired, by the struggle; I 
know your affection, tmd could to-morrow, if 
I died, leave you my whole projierty in trust, 
to share equally with my child, (if the en-' 
quiries already set on foot should be successful 
in discovering him.) But the idea that lie 
may be immonil, depraved, uninstructed in his 
duty, I feel will bring me to the grave. 
Could 1 but know that he had died a child, 
or lived to be virtuous, I could myself die 
contented.” 

Once the point was settled that they were to 
leave England, not a moment was toHlfe lost, 
as the deet for India was on the point of sailing. 
Mrs. Walwyn having no wish to take on her¬ 
self the care of her daughter, sheared no abso¬ 
lute opposition to her*accompanying her Aunt^ 
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but tormented Emma by the most clamorous 
expressions of regret, that any thing so un¬ 
lucky for her should hare happened, as her 
cousin being likely to be found; * as she was 
certain,’ she said, ‘that Mrs. Mordaunt would 
no longer* look upon herself as bound to pro¬ 
vide for her, when she had any one else to 
whom to give her money. She had done very 
well without her son for more than twenty 
years, and ehe dared to say that he had done 
equally as well without her; and therefore it 
was quite unnecessary to goon a wild-goose 
chase, in search of one, whom she would not 
know if she was to see. For her part, she 
cotild never admire the great readiness which 
she shewed in going in search of a person, 
who^ it would be such a material disadvantage 
to a niece she pretended to love, if he were 
found.’ 

Emma never opposed her opinions to her 
mother, because she felt that they neither 
of them understood each other. Her heart 
swelled with indignation at hearing her Aunt’s 
fkffection for her called in question; but she 
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had too high a sense of duty to enter into any 
altercation with a mother she regretted so 
bitterly that she could not love. Ellen was 
certain that both her aunt and sister were 
acting according to her strictest idea of duty^ 
and, circumstanced as they were, she did not 
see how either could act difierently. She un-^ 
derstood more of duty, however, than of 
feeling; for she hung over Emma in the 
greatest ams^ement and consternation, when 
she seemed as if her heart would break, as she 
wrote a farewell letter to Henry, informing 
him of the necessity she found herself under, 
of accompanying her Aunt to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 



Chatter IX. 


Vanity, though not one of our most 
guilty passions, may certainly be reckoned 
amongst the most greedy of them j and, in a 
mind like Mrs. Walwyn’s, becomes a craving 
appetite, satisfied, however, with the coarsest 
food, provided it is but largely fed. 

There was no flattery, however gi'oss, which 
she would not have devoured with greedy 
ear, ^ she might, on the approaching wedding 
cf Mr. Sterling with her daughter, have given 
occasion for it, by making a display to the 
whole county of her grandeur and hospitality. 
This was prevented by her intended son-in- 
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law insisting on the marriage being a private 
one. However, where any saving was to be 
effected, she was neyer quite inconsolable, and 
this arrangement answered her pui’pose in 
this one respect at least; and also by giving 
her an opportunity of expressing her regrets 
to all her friends, at her being prevented the 
pleasure of seeing them on the occasion at 
Rosy Park, always concluding by saying, “ t 
suppose poor Mr. Sterling, who has hitherto 
been reckoned a man of sense, iinleed I miglrt 
say almost a literati^ feels so much ashamed of 
the absurdity of the match which he is going 
to make, that he is quite afraid of being made 
a shew of; and knowing that I have a taste«for 
seeing my friends in not quite a plain ’ivay, he 
is afraid of me; and, indeed, 1 have always 
observed, that girls who many very old men 
prefer their weddings being private. When 
I married, indeed, it was quite a .different 
thing. I wished, as was very natural, that 
every one should know it; but then I marri^ 
a man every way suitable. There are mdny 
reasons why poor Blien could not expect to 
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make sucli a match ; yet still if she had not 
been in such a violent huriy, she might have 
done better. If it was a man only old enough 
to be her father, but really Mr. Sterling iuight 
almost be her grandfather. And it is very 
natural that 1, as a mother, should feel a great 
deal at my child maldng such a match.” 

“ If you were a mother,” said she one day, 
* turning to a lady who she knew was miserable 
at not having children, ** you would know, my 
dear Ma’am, what 1 feel ; but you who never 
have had one, cannot even guess. 1 often say 
as the poet does, * Butchers they talk because 
they have no children.* ” 

I wish they could always allege so good a 
reason for their loquacity,* said Mr. Sterling, 
who at that moment joined them, * and then 
I should not have a very heavy charge on my 
hands. My butcher, one of the most prating 
fellow^ in the world, has died this morning and 
left ten children. I dQn*t mean by this to> 
weaken your poet’s position, that having no 
clnhiren renders butchers talkative; on the 
contrary, this instance which I have mentioned 
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strcugtliens it, as there is tio general rule 
wtliout an exception.* 

This was one of the axioms which Mrs. 
Walwyn never could understand, finding the, 
same difficulty in comprehending if:, that Mrs. 
Shandy had in regard to the rotatory motion of 
the wwld; “though she had been told a 
hundred times thfit the world turned round, 
she never could remember that it was so.** 
Mrs. Walwyn’s memory, or comprehension, 
were equally defective, where causes and their 
effects were discussed. All the effects which 
proceed from well-known causes, were classed 
by her under the head of effects which pro¬ 
duce causes; and she never felt greater pride 
in her own mental powers, than when she 
declared, in a very decided tone, that a thing 
followed as naturally as the cause did frmn 
the effect. 

Soon after Emma and her jkunt h^4 
l)arked for India, the marriage of Mr. Sterling 
'Wid of Ellen was solemnized without any othar 
witnesses to what Mrs. Walwyn persisted to 
the last in calling soffoUsh a business, except 
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their own family and an old fiiend of Mr* 
Sterling, who just arrived in time to take the 
place of General Little, who, though he had 
consented to prolong his visit to comply with 
Mrs. Walwyn’s request of giving her daughter 
away, thought himself obliged to leave Rosy 
Park very suddenly. A most desirable saving 
to housekeepers had been advertised in the 
London papers. A large stock of table linen 
and sheeting of superior quality was an¬ 
nounced to be sold by auction, without any 
reserve, and the public were urged, in the most 
forcible terms of which the language admits, not 
to lose an ojjportunity of laying out their 
money to advantage, and this on the very day 
that he was to act as father to the bride. 

The thoughts of this sale, which would 
take place only two days before he must be in 
town, tormented, and at the same time, inte¬ 
rested his feelings so much, that he pretended 
to receive letters of importance, which must 
take him to London; and w'ith his obedient 
wife, (who, except when she presided at the 
tea-table, was never Showed to interfere m 
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domestic concerns,) did this veteran son of 
Mars drive off for the scene of action, with 
his head full of double damask, Hamburgh 
damask, diaper damask, and a saving of more 
than fifty per cent, by buying cotton diaper, 
for common wear; but, 

“ The best laid scliemes of mice and men 
Gant; att a glee, 

And leave us nought but grief and paio 
For promised joy 

After a life most assiduously devoted to 
trifles, and a finn persuasion that they ought 
to be made the business of it, w’hile his spirits 
were iii the highest state of exaltation at the 
intended effectual saving of a few pounds in, 
a purchase of linen, the grim tyrant made his 
appearance, as regardless of trifles as of things 
of moment. He felt his power, and resigned 
himself to the awful fiat without a murmur, 
except one whispered in his w’ife'sear, that, 
as she must be sensible of her owm inability, he 
trusted she w'ould leave the regulation of his 
funeral to his friend and executor, w ho he knew 
would have it gone through with that method 
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and exactness, of which she was not at all 
capable.’* 

The body was accordingly interred with 
such exactness, as some people thought was 
almost sufficient to reanimate the cor]>se. Mr. 
Sterling was applied to as a man of learning 
for a Latin inscription, which was all it wanted 
to satisfy the friendship of the executor. He 
complied with his wishes, and furnished him 
with an appropriate Latin sentence, for which 
Ellen contrived to substitute “ Vive la haga» 
telle;*' and trusting to the ignorance of the 
executor,, wrote in explanation, “ that it was 
an ingenious kind of pun on the name of the 
deceased.*’ Vive la bagatelle might accord¬ 
ingly have been engraved on the tomb of the 
serious, methodical General Little, and might 
in future ages have served as a puzzle to the 
learned antiquarian, if it had not been pre¬ 
vented by Mr. Sterling discovering the siib- 
'Stitution in time to prevent it. 



Chapxeb X. 


A HOUGH Emma could not, by her utmost 

efforts, restrain the tears, (which to her sister 

Ellen appeared so inexplicable, and) which she 

« 

had shed so abundantly over her farewell letter 
to Henry, she determined that she would giv^ 
no farther proof of w^eakness, but devote her 
whole time and thoughts to Mrs. ^fordaunt, 
who had appeared much more composed and 
happy from the moment that the voyage was 
detennined on; but when she came to embark, 
the recollection of with whom she had made 
the same voyage more than twenty years ago> ‘ 
and the image of what her child then was> 
compared with what it *now might be, made 
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Emma’s task a very difficult one. She had to 
^sume a cheerfulness which she did not feel 
herself, (one of the most painful efforts of vir¬ 
tue,) and endeavour, by every means in her 
power, to divert Mrs. Mordaunt’s thoughts to 
other objects; but although she could seldom 
succeed to the utmost of her wishes, she had 
the satisfaction of seeing, that the voyjige ap¬ 
peared to stop the progress of all complaint, 
and that she was more tranquil than she 
had been. 

As they approached the Cape, the stonns 
they encountered were so dreadful, as to give 
the idea that certain death would be the fate of 
*all on board. Often did Mrs. Mordaunt be¬ 
wail, what she then called, her own great 
selfishness, in having permitted hsr^aigQe to 
accompany her; but Emma assured her, that 
no power could ever have persuaded her to 
remain behind, and begged her to consider, 
ns the greatest comfort she could have, that 

Henry was to fall in Spain, that she should 
Ipe saved by death from the misery of hearing 
of it. Contrary to their expectations they 
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landed in safety; and Emma exerted all he? 
powers to keep her Aunt from sinking under 
the dread she had conceived of finding her 
child amongst the profligate and abandoned. 
The English merchant, to whom they had 
letters of introduction, was a young man of 
the most lively and benevolent feelings, Who 
took such effectual means to find out whether 
any one then living at the Cape remembered 
a child having been found at the time specified 
by Mrs. Mordaimt, that if sucli a thing had 
happened, it was almost an impossibility that 
he should fail. When she pointed out to him 
the place where the ship had lain at anchor, he^ 
said tliat it was barely possible (supposing the 
man to be an incomparable sw'immer) that he 
might have reached the shore, in which case 
the child w'ould most likely have fallen into 
the hands of the Dutch, whose warehouses 
were the nearest buildings to the water. He 
went amongst those dull sons of care, but they 
were all too much occupied with their own, 
profits and losses, to give,up much time to such 
recollections. At last, an old Scotch woman 
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who over-heard his enquiries, 5 aid, “I dare 
to say the gentleman wants to ken something 
about the bonny bairn that she they ca’d 
Mistress Von Brandt found on the I’ocks, puir 
thing. It’s an auld story now, and every one 
tells it their ain way ; but mony a sair day she 
spent on account of the same chield j for her 
husband was just a hard-hearted loon, and hit 
the bairn mony a blow, but for a that he was a 
happy chield, for she that’s gone loved him so 
that some of the neighbours cried shame, and 
thought he was just her own son, but she 
managed him her ain gate, and taught him to 
jsay his prayers, and read his Beeble, and sich 
like, and made him a pretty mannered douce 
lad as'foil’d wish to see—^it*s no abiine 
seven years.** 

‘ Did you ever hear her say what country 
the child came from?** said Mr. Beattie, in¬ 
terrupting her. 

“ Troth, did*nt I; but the very day she 
cam by her end, she as gude as said he was 
come of gentlefolks.; and sure enough he 
looked as if he had gude li>Iood in his veins. 
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and might likely come from Scotland: the 
only little dud of clothes it had was a coarse 
kerchief, that did na look as if it belonged to 
the chiel, and had but one letter in the 
corner.” 

‘ Do you remember the letter?* asked Mr, 
Beattie. 

“ Troth do I; for it was just an R. as big 
as my thumb: Mistress Von Brandt kept it 
as if it had been a jewel: when she tlied, God 
only kens what became of it, for the puir lad 
was turned out of the house by the cross corf 
of a husband, Diel be in him; and I never 
heard what became of him after.” 

Mr. Beattie, though not perfectly satisfied, 
felt that his research of that day had been so far 
satisfactory, that he had heard that the child had 
been well educated for the first seven or eight 
years of his life. This was an inexpressible 
relief to Mrs. Mordaunt. 'I'he first seeds of 
virtue sowed in a good soil, she trusted that 
-they had grown up and flourished; and wAth 
this hope, she found her mind relieved of half 
the weight by which it had been oppressed. 
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Tlie letlep R. having been on the haiidker> 
chief found lying by the child, and with which. 
the person who swam with it to shore must 
have fastened it round his neck, did not leave 
a doubt oii her mind as to its having been her 
own child. 

The next day Mr. Beattie went amongst 
all the young men who he thought might 
have been playfellows of the object of his 
search, entreating them to recollect whether, 
seven or eight years ago, they had seen a child 
circumstanced as he described, without father 
or mother, and brought up by a Dutch mer¬ 
chant’s w'ife. Several remembered him; sc- 
veral recollected that there had been such a 
boy, but had never seen him since his pa¬ 
troness’s death. At last, a clerk that had 
lived w ith the husband a little before his wife’s 
death, said that he had gone to India; for 
that he had seen him seven or eight years ago, 
with scarcely any clothes on, (having pawned 
those he had for food and lodging,) going 
down to embark with some young Cadets from 
England; and he remembered that they were 
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jeering and laughing at a very serious looting 
boy, who had sold his watch, in order to take 
llic lad out with him; that at the same mo¬ 
ment, an elderly, sictkly-lookirig gentleman, 
railed to the boy by name, and asked him 
how he came to 'oe without a coat, and where 
he ;vas going ? He imswered, that he was 
going to India with that young gentleman, 
pointing to his newly-acquired patron. The 
old gentleman, on enquiry, finding that so 
young a lad had, from pure compassion, sold 
his watch, to take out a poor forlorn child with 
him to India, pulled out his own watch, and 
gaae it to him, with a purse that seemed well 
supplied; and desired him to clotlie his little 
protege, who had been brought up by an ex¬ 
cellent woman of his acquaintance. He also 
asked him his name, and situation iu life; and 
finding that he was going out as a writer, gave 
him a slip of paper, on which he wrote with 
his pencil, and bade him give it to the Gover¬ 
nor on his arrival, and that he would befriend 
both him and his young friend. 

VOL. II. ii. 
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Had you any particular reason/* said 
Mr. Beattie, “ for noting in your memory so 
accurately what happened to this boy ?** 

The Clerk replied, ' that though too poor 
to have befiiendedhim materially himself, that, 
if he had known he was in want, he should 
have always shared whatever he had with him, 
on accoimt of the love and gratitude he felt to 
his employer’s wife; and on her account, that 
it gave him the greatest satisfaction to see that 
her favourite was likely to do so well, and was 
going to India with a recommendation to the 
Governor, which he thought was the sure road 
fo making his fortune; that he had enquired 
for him frequently from people coming from 
India, but without success, on account of his 
not knowing the surname that the boy might 
have assumed. While he was at the Cape, he 
had only been known by the name of Abby, 
which was what he had called himself, (when¬ 
ever he was asked his name) on his first being 
found: he added that he had often heard 
Maflame Von Brandt say, that she should die 
contented, if she could restore little Abby to 
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his parents* and to the rank in life to vihich 
she was certain he was bom; for though the 
handkerchief which was found by him was 
evidently belonging to a person of the very 
lowest nmk, that the beautiful order in which 
the child’s hair had been kept, the delicacy of 
his skin, and the strong reluctance with which 
he submitted to their putting him on coarse 
clothing, convinced her that his parents were 
in the upper rank of life. 

Mr. Beattie now judged that his enquiries 
had been as successful as he could expect them 
to be, and returned to Mrs. Mordaunt, who 
felt increased hope, from every word he had 
to relate; but when she heard the name of 
Abby, to which she had so often listened with 
delight, (when pronounced by her precious 
child,) she was so overcome that she burst into 
teai'S. When she recovered herself a little, 
she turned her languid eyes on Emma, and 
asked her, whether she could make a still 
further sacrifice, and accompany her to India. 
Her niece was not of a disposition to feel for 
herself, when she saw, one, whom she loved 

TIT (O 
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%\ith such filial piety as she did her aunt, in 
such agitation. 

To renounce for a still farther time hearing 
of Henry, could not fail of inflicting a pang ; 
which she however completely concealed, and 
said with the utmost cheerfulness, tlint she 
should he quite hurt, if Mrs. Mordamit sup¬ 
posed that she did not now feel as great an 
interest jji going to India, as she could pos¬ 
sibly do; for that if her cousin was found, he 
would naturally be the relation for nhom 
she should feel the stroiigest interest. Mrs. 
Mordaunt sailed to India with a lighter heart 
than she had known, since she had heard the 
confession of Richards. Emma had read 
papers of a later date by a month than the last 
she had seen in England. There had been 
an engagement in Spain, but Henry’s name 
was not amongst the killed or wounded. Just 
at the moment of their sailing, she had the 
satisfaction of receiving a letter from him, 
which had been foiwarded from Portsmouth, 
written a few days after she had left England*, 
and before he knew of her departure for the 
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Cape, in which he told her, amongst otlier 
things, tliat he had met with a young man of 
the name of Howard Walvvyn, who had intro-- 
duced himself as a relation ; that his father’s 
)iamc had been originally Howtird, but that 
be had taken tlie name of Walwyn on inhe¬ 
riting the very great landed property entailed 
on her father’s male heirs. 

He continued, “ He gave me very strong 
proofs that he and I were relations,•which was 
very agreeable to me to hear, because I like to 
think, that if he is right, we must be related 
too. We were growing great friends, but he 
was unfortunately killed yesterday, when ouj; 
on a foraging parly; I do not know when I was 
so pleased \\ itli any one (?n a short acquaint¬ 
ance; he talked a great deal- of both you and 
^Irs. IHordaiint. 

'I’liis was the same 3 "ciii!g man, of whose 
merits Mrs. Mord;nint had wished so mucli 
tliat Emma had been sensible. He had gone 
on half-pay, on becoming next heir to so large 
a property as liis fatlicf had inherited ; but 
whe.l disappointed of Emma, he had deter- 
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mined to go into the army again, in the hope 
of forgetting, in the pursuit of fame, a passion 
which he could not conquer in idleness. 
They were both af^cted at his death. Mrs. 
Mordaunt regretted that her niece had not 
returned his affection; and Emma, while she 
shed tears for the untimely end of a person 
who had been so partial to her, shuddered 
when she thought how very soon it might be 
Henry's ffrte. 

We shall now take our leave of Mrs, Mor¬ 
daunt and her niece; and while they pursue 
their voyage to India, take that opportunity of 
{eciting other matter necessary to the develope- 
ment of our story. 



Chapter XL 


Young Howard Walwyn, i^ose death 

has been mentioned in the last chapter, was the 
last of three sons who had all died within four 
years. Let not the reader, however compassion¬ 
ately inclined, throw away one thought of pity, 
or prepare to shed one tear, for the now child¬ 
less Mr. Howard Walwyn. In a world of mixed 
pleasures and pains, where the rose is seldom 
found without a thorn, he had discovered a 
happiness for himself, which made him inde¬ 
pendent of all sublunary pains or gratifications, 
excepting those that originate in the kitchen. 
Before he ever dreamed of inheriting a fortune 
such as he now poss^sed, he married his 
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€Ook, in a tran,s})ort of admiration at l^r 
dressing the best beef-steak he had oaxt 
tasted. She had a real freiiius for tookerv, 
made him a pleasant wife as nell as code, and 
bo^'C liirn rln'ce sosis, -.vlio in n»/tlun*' )’ : or.i- 
bled their parent':; j and vdio it might have 
broken any other heart to Jose, than that of 


this stoical philosopher. 

To record a trait of ingratitude is always a 
disagreeable tagk, but one that those who jan'nt 
fi’oin real life must not shrink from. Wlien 


Mrs. Howard Vv'alwyii died, notwithstanding 
her having made an alfectionate wife, as well 
as excellent cook, for ujiwards of thirty years, 
her husband only said, it was very wtII 
she did nol die before he got a foituiip, which 
made him independent for the rest of his life 
of all fomale cooks : lie would now keej) the 
best male cook that could be had for money. 
He happened to he lucky in his choice, for it 
w’jis supposed that he liad the best in England. 

It is an odd thing, that when eating is the 
predominant passion, jt seems to swallow up 
every other, and briitify the human ch/iractcr 
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more than on a first consideration one should 
be inclined to believe. We do not mean to 
say that all epicures are brutes, or that some 
of the pleasantest companions in the world are 
not epicures; we only mean to say, that where 
eating is the sole enjoyment, when, like Pha¬ 
raoh’s lean kine, it swallows up the fat, there 
is seldom much that is human left in the 
character. 

Mr, Howard Walwyn heard of the last of 
his sons falling in Spain at a lucky moment. 
Tlie same messenger that brought the fatal 
intelligence, brought also the finest pike that 
had been seen that season. A £ew tears were 
soon dried 5 when it became a question Kow 
this pike should be dressed, and the anxiety to 
know w hether it would be muddy or not, gave, 
a happy turn to his thoughts. Two chosen 
friends had been invited to paitake of this ex¬ 
pected treat. He thought it better not to 
mention his recent mislbrtune before dinner, 
as it would only be a restraint on the conver¬ 
sation ; which, when these three friends met, 
might well have been mistaken for so many 
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pages of UAlmanach des Gourmands, only 
not spoken with so much spirit as they are 
written. The gayest scenes of enjoyment in 
this world are often followed by moments of 
the greatest depression. After a meal, which 
which leR nothing to be wished for, Mr. 
Howard Walwyn’s spirits fell. Medical phi¬ 
losophers would atte-upt to account for this 
physically. We can only express our belief, 
that, let it, proceed from what cause it will, 
there is no moment at which a glutton’s mind 
is so tuned to sorrow, as when digesting a 
heavy meal. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the character of this votary of the kitchen, 
to* say positively whether the load of grief 
which he said he laboured under after dinner, 
might not be / mre on his stomach than on 
his mind. Be that as it may, he certainly ap¬ 
peared to be very unhappy, when he told his 
brother epicures that his only remaining son 
had fallen in Spain. “ This ale, too, has made 
me confoundedly uncomfortable. It is a hard 
thing,” he‘added with a sigh, “ that I should 
like malt liquor beyond any thing, but that I 



can never take it without these uneasy feelings. 
I am now without an heir, and hardly know 
to whom these fine estates will go. Well, 
whoever gets them, when I am gone, will never 
be at a loss for the finest game 1 ever saw, 
and that is an unspeakable comfort ; and such 
caij) and tench ! My poor boy that is gone 
would not have known how to value those ad¬ 
vantages ; for I used to tell him, poor fellow, 
that he never was thinking of what he was 
eating or drinking; that he merely eat like one 
of his own horses.” 

The worthy divine, who sat on his right 
hand, was one of those lucky hard eaters, to 
whom the horrors of digestion are softened by 
sleep. He was now, in the words of the poet, 
“to dumb forgetfulness a prey;” while the 
other friend, who was rather a dependant, 
was doing his utmost to frighten away “ na¬ 
ture’s soft nurse,” by blowing his nose, and 
taking snuff. ‘ I think,’ said he, ‘ I have 
heard the next heir is Henry Howard, son to 
a lawyer of that name. I remember pei-fectly 
well, that when Mr. Walwyn, the Squire as he 
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was generally called, died, the family man of 
business told me there were but four lives be¬ 
tween a fine boy of that name, whom he pointed 
out to me, and the estates wliicli had been so 
strictly entailed in the male line: three of 
those lives are now gone.* This was uttered 
ma drowsy tone; and we relate it for tiie in¬ 
formation of our readers, as Mr. Howard \V al- 
wyn did not reinnin aw ke to hear it. The 
three friends^theii all slept in concei t for some 
time. 

When the master of the feast awoke, after 
uttering some imprecations against malt liquor, 
and saying, with a look of despair, that he be¬ 
lieved he must renounce it altogether, he asked 
his friend, “ What it was that he had been 
saying about the next heir? But why should 

trouble myself,” continued he, “ when the 
law will settle all that? If vou have a mind 
to taste the pike again, my cook dresses the 
most incomparable fricassee of fish, in a light 
paste, you ever tasted: I cannot help thinking 
-sdiltetimes that it is even better than the 
first day.” 
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Soon after tliis scene, these three friends 
met apjain. It was not “ the feast of reason, 
and the dow of soul:” the feast was of turtle, 
and the /low of lime punch, to keep the lips 
moist, in order tliat the gluiness (of which 
no man of sense could udsh the turtle de¬ 
prived) ini:^lit not fasten up the Kps, before 
the moment of replet'on. It c’Uid be 
attributed to malt Ii,]uor, as tliat day he re¬ 
frained from drinkin" any. per¬ 

haps, be owin^ to the lime punch, which kept 
his lips unsealed too long ; be that as it may, 
the fact is certain, that he fell down in an 
apoplectic fit: an awful lesson to all eaters of 
turtle, and by none regretted so much as*by 
his two companions, who, taking up their 
hats, left the house mournfully, regretting to 
each other, as they went lioine, that they 
should never eat Such dinners again; and w'on* 
dering what would become oi’ the cook, who 
was certainly a prime fellow. 

Henry, by the next packet that sailed for 
Spain, received a letter from the family lawyer, 
'to infdnn him, that\Mr. Howard Walwyn had 



died suddenly, (having previously lost his 
three sons;) that his large estates devolved on 
him as next heir-male; and added, that he 
hoped he should have the honour of giving 
him the same satisfaction as a man of business, 
that he had always given to his predecessor, &c. 

It*would be difficult to describe the tumult 
of delight in Henry’s mind at receipt of this 
letter. He might now call Emma his own, 
without feeling that he could not support her 
as she deserved, and no longer had reason to 
dread any opposition from her aunt. He 
lay down in his tent, but not to sleep; his 
mind was in too great agitation to admit of 
repose. A general engagement had been ex¬ 
pected for some time, and Henry determined 
in iiis own mind that he could not return to 
England till it was over. He should then 
be ible to leave the army with a consciousness 
that he had done his duty; and yet to risk his 
life, and the happiness of Emma and his mo¬ 
ther, at such a moment!— A beat to arms at 
day-light saved him the trouble of farther 
ledexion. A general engagement took place, 
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and was hardly contested on both sides ; 
Henry behaved in the most gallant manner; 
he was to be seen every where, carrying the 
orders of his General, and, under the hottest 
fire, acting with such coolness and courage, as 
excited the warmest approbation of all who 
saw him. Just as the third horse he had had 
shot under him, in the course of the day, fell 
to the ground, a shout of victory proceeded 
from the English troo)is. The French had 
commenced their flight; and now, although 
suiTounded by the dead and the dying, a 
thought of Emma stole across the mind of 
the youthful hero; he felt satisfied that he had 
done his duty; and that he could now leave fhe 
army with that eclat which is so dear to a sol¬ 
dier. After every direction had been given 

for the assistance of the wounded, he commu- 

• 

nicated the extraordinary intelligence he had 
received the day before to his General, who 
sincerely congratulated him on his good for¬ 
tune. “ You are lost I see to the array,” said 
he, with a sigh; “ but I rejoice that yom* 
conduct this day has Raised your character so 
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higli. You shall be the bearer of my dispatches; 
of which, to tell you the truth, I had little 
hopes when I saw you so often in danger to¬ 
day. I cannot conceive how you esca|x?d; the 
neKt heir, wlioever he is, was certainly greatly 
out of luck.’’ 

While the d’sjjatches were ])re]>aring, Ileniy 
had the gratification of receiving the congra¬ 
tulations of his friends on his conduct and 
good fortune, and spent so animated an even¬ 
ing in the society of friends, by whom he 
wa;s greatly beloved, that he could liar lly re¬ 
press a sigh, when he recollected that he was 
going to leave for ever a profession of which 
hb was so fond, and friends by whom he was 
«6 much beloved. Willing himself to he the 
fccjircr of such delightful news, he did not 
>rvrite to inform either Kmma or his mother.of 
his good fortune: his disappomtment was 
great on perceiving, as he drove up to Mrs. 
Mordaiint’s, (whose house he must pass in 
going to Liondon,) that it was shut up, and 
Huhat a strange servant who answered the door, 
"teaid tliat the ladies wfio had lived there for- 
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inerly were gone to India. This was so im- 
[irobable, that he hardly gave it a thought, but 
felt beyond measure vexed at finding they 
were not at home ; though he coidd not have 
i-einaincd with rlieei more tliaii a few minutes. 
He drove on i.i 1 is carriage, which, at the 
different inns at which he stopped, had been 
almost converted into a bower of laurels j and 
the next timo he changed horses, wrote a few 
lines to his motlier, to tell lier of j;he result of 
the battle, and of his owm safety; and also to 
Emma, to say, that he supposed by Mrs. 
Mordaimt not being at home, they might be 
at Rosy Park, but could not stop a second 
time, as the dispatches of wliich lie was flic 
bearer wove of .gi’eat* importance, aiid ^vould 
secure him‘tlfe ranfefc^’ Itewt.'Colont'L' 
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The impression had at first been slight that 
bad been made on Henryks mind, by the ser¬ 


vant saying that the ladies were gone to India; 
but as he reflected on the circumstance of any 
event IiaA’ing obliged them to leave a place, of 
which Mrs. Mordaunt was so fond, that he 


had often heard her say, she hoped that 
Emma might live in it after her death, he 
grew uneasy; and the moment he had deli¬ 
vered his dispatches, he proceeded to Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s banker, who confirmed the fact 


of her having taken her niece to India, adding, 
“ She will cause a great sensation amongst the 
Nabobs, 1 make no doflbt. We may be very 
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cei’tain, that she will not return Miss Walw 3 m 
to Europe.” Henry could have patience 
to hear no more; but throwing himself into a 
carriage, arrived at Mr. Sterling’s door in the 
greatest agitation. 

Hearing the circumstances which had occa¬ 
sioned their going to India, and that Emma 
had written fully to explain her reasons for 
making so great a sacrifice of her own happi¬ 
ness, in some measure relieved his mind; but 
still she was out of his reach, might die of the 
fatigue and anxiety of the voyage, fall a victim 
to the climate, be drowned on her passage; in 
short, there wjis no evil which could occur, 
that he did not fear might prevent his having 
the delight of seeing her again, and commu¬ 
nicating to her his good fortune. Mr. Sterling 
and Ellen tried all they could to raise his 
spirits, but found it impossible. The man of 
business, who had written to advise him of the 
death of Mr. Howard Walwyn, tonnented 
him by questions of what he should wish to be 
done; rode with him over estates, too vast to 
excite interest in one whose happiness was not 
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centered In a rent-roll; wearied liipi to accept 
of such and such proposals for lundy and re ject 
others, to which he could see no objection. 
His land-steward wanted him to determine 
on improvements, which he would not have cared 
about if they could have been made by a wish; 
talked of the necessity of spring-guns and men- 
traps in tlie demesne, (a sort of warfare quite 
out of Henry’s line); till he used to take re• age 
in some quiet coriiei' of a house v/lm ii he 
thought absolutely dismal, and said, “ it was 
enough to give any one the bb'e dovils to 
think what a length 61' time liad elapsed 
since it had been subject to cither attack or 
defence, or any thm-:'* tlir.t could t rcc iic tlie 
bustle w'hicli he felt would be of rse to him. 

After some little time, finsliiig :tii li.c ‘rcu- 
bles of an •'vergrown property rt..dy to ever- 
whelm him; and that his ovm staie of mind 
prevented his enjoying any of the ])leasnj*es t;f 
it, (except while nuikiug a large settlement on 
his mother.;) he told i£iien that he w’as deter¬ 
mined that he would go back to the Peninsula, 
iifnd follow up his military career, till Emma’s 
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presence in England li.ad him more sensible 
of the happiness of being so much a richer 
maTi tlian he had ever dreamt of being. He 
accordingly set off immediately on receiving a 
letter from Emma, written at the Cape. From 
w'hat she told him, he thought the expecta¬ 
tion of finding young Mordaunt less romantic 
than he* had at first tliought it, but the probable 
time of their return more remote than ever. 

To those of our readers who-have little or 
liO fortune, and whose greatest ideas of happi¬ 
ness are consequently centered in the possession 
of a large one, this must appear enigmatical, 
and every one of them will be ready to desig¬ 
nate Henry as a fool, for looking with indif- 
ference on such princely possessions. But 
before they can decide finally on this point, 
they must consider that, as our capacities for 
enjoyment are limited, the most boundless 
wealth cannot give us an enjoyment beyond 
that limit. In the same manner that the 
skilful physician takes into consideration the 
peculiarities of his constitution, before he pre¬ 
scribes for a patient,^an author is bound to 
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reflect xm the capability Ibr enjoyment, and 
the ruling passions with which he has en¬ 
dowed (if the character be fictitious) those to 
whom he would impart the fullness of content. 

Henry had two predominant passions, love 
and war; without enjoying ^the first, or dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in the last, “ his soul was 
on the rack, the rack of rest.” “ To souls 
most adverse, action all their joy.” To make 
a man so constituted, and under such circum¬ 
stances, only a great landed proprietor, would 
be adding as little to liis happiness, as it would 
be to cut the wings of the soaring lark, and 
suj^ly it with ten times more food, and ten 
times a larger space to build its nest in, than 
it had any occasion for. 

Employment is the only real good for a 
mind in expectation of a slowly-coming hap¬ 
piness; and had Henry inherited a small 
estate, and an improveable place, he would have 
found occupation in every embellishment it 
required, or of which it could admit, that 
have saved him Trom the demon of 
Idlmess, and kept hi^ mind pleasantly en- 
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gaged, with the idea that every thing he did 
would either contribute to the comfort of the 
person he loved, or be a gratihcation to their 
taste. By this means he would have enjoyed 
much of the pleasure that awaits mutual love, 
by anticipation. The natural pleasures of life 
are those which are most enjoyed, by persons 
who are under the influence of the natural pas¬ 
sion of love. It is then that rural life is so plea¬ 
surable to the feelings, that the honey-suckle, 
the violet, the sweet-briar, and the rose, appear 
to bloom as if to increase their owner’s hap¬ 
piness, and shed a perfume on their loves. 
To those really in love, there is an appear¬ 
ance of exclusiveness in a small dwelling; it 
seems as if it was made with a reference to the 
happiness of two, who are the whole world to 
each other, that never can be found in a mag¬ 
nificent pile of building, spacious enough to 
lodge half the county. 

This, amongst other reasons, has deter^ 
mined us to touch so very slightly as we have 
done on the passion of Ipve. At this moment, 
that truth obliges us to^ paint Henry in the 
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very place in wliicli his Emma first drew her 
breath, and which would aff()rd such oppor¬ 
tunities‘in sentimental descriptions, we can 
make nothing of his tender feelings. The 
castle is so large, his eye cun run over such 
an immense tract of hills and dales, and va¬ 
luable timber of his own, that he ought to 
have a giant’s wants and a giant’s wishes to 
Teel that they are necessary ingredients in 
happiness. * 

But surely the advocates for large fortunes 
might say, there must be shrubberies, there 
must be flower-gardens, at Walw^yn Castle, 
where a man could think of his mistress with 
as much tenderness as in any little scrubby, 
sliabby place. No, my dear reader, he could 
not; for the gardens and shrubberies were 
all on so extensive a plan, that they became 
objects merely of sight, not of interest. 

We know that you w ould laugh, if we were 
to paint our hero riding or driving in a barouche 
and four, fa distance much too far for him to 
stroll in a lover-like manner,) to look at five 
hundred lambs on one of his farms, and in- 
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haling the sweet breath of a thousand head of 
black cattle. To look at these with an eye of 
pleasure, must'be with a reference to the market; 
and then you might justly complain, that, after 
all, w-e had only painted one of the agricultural 
society: though sentimental description is not 
our forte, nor romance our foible, yet if we 
were to try to paint lo^’^e, so as to excite a re¬ 
sponsive thrill in every youthful bosom, we 
should Hither take the thatched cottage, the 
mui-muring rill, the early flowerets of the 
spring, the one little ewe iamb, than the spa¬ 
cious demesne, the countless herds, and mag¬ 
nificent chambers, of Walwyn Castle. 

If to generalize w eaken effect, and that it be 
necessary ** to take a single captive,** in order 
to excite deep interest; why should it not be 
difficult to paint the happiness excited in the 
human mind, by the possession of means so 
little suited to its wants, and, in the case before 
us, so foreign to the possessor’s tastes and habits. 

Mankind, it is true, do not run into the 
error of the frog in the feble, who fancied that 
he could blow himself out to the size of the 
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•X 5 but they run into one equally absurd; 
^tisfied that they must remain the size 
they are, they still think they may increase 
their individual magnitude in the eyes of the 
world, by the magnitude of the accommoda¬ 
tions they require. To effect this deception, 
an over-grown fortune is necessary; and what 
the world will think of us, instead of what we 
feel ourselves, becomes the great object. Hence, 
too, the imihense theatres in which we can 
neither hear nor see, and where the tone and 
expression of all the finer feelings are lost. 

If Shakespeare had had to write for Covent- 
Garden or Drury-Lane Tlieatres as they now 
are, and Garrick to tread their boards ; the one 
might have given up painting those fine feel¬ 
ings, of which he had so keen a perception ; 
and the latter must have felt that Nature^s 
gifts to him were all in vain ; that tlie passions 
which he could so minutely, so adfiiirably ex¬ 
press in his countenance, were out of sight; tlie 
tones of his voice, when thrilling with tender¬ 
ness, w'ere out of hea»*ing; and his audience 
quite out of reach of] the lightning of his eye. 
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According to the vulgar saying, if Makoiaet 
will not come to the mountain, the mountain 
must go to Mahomet. When the human eye 
and ears are placed at such a distance from the 
stage, the object must (if possible) be made so 
as to reach them: to have any effect, Garrick 
must have painted an inch thick, that when he 
played Hamlet he might not be mistaken for 
the Ghost; and have spoken to his mistress in 
tones that would have endangered tibe drum of 
her ear, in order that the sound of hisT voice 
might reach his audience. 


T ^ 



‘Chapter XIIL 


BeforU the recital oF our narrative 
allows us to follow Mrs. Mordaunt to India, it 
is necessary to give some account of Edwin 


Norton, whom some years ago she had sent out 
t5 Madras, with what w^e fear many of our 
readers would have thought a sermon in his 
pocket. Edwin did not view it in that light; 
we have already mentioned that he w as not a 
boy of shining talents, but was the most grate¬ 
ful creature living, and had a steadiness, it 
might almost be said a sturdiness, in doing 
what he thought right, that made it vain to 
attempt to turn him from his purpose. He 
•thought Mrs. Mordaunt the first of human 
beings. His friends, on parting with him, 
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kad painted, in the liveliest colours, what his 
fate would have been, if she had not taken him 
by the hand—a poor, uneducated, forlorn crea¬ 
ture j and compared it with what it might be, 
when he came home a great Nabob with a* 
brilliant fortune. It shall never be made 
brilliant, he thought to himself, by any means 
but those recommended by the first of women 
and he looked into his writing>case to see that 
her manuscript was safe, and could not re¬ 
strain his tears as he saw her hand-writings 
and thought how much he owed to her kind¬ 
ness, and what a tender friend she had been to. 
his poor mother. 

As the ship in which he sailed was obliged 
to remain a few days at the Cape of Good 
Hope, he took the opportunity afforded him 
by the delay to see as much of the country 
as he could. On his return from a long walk 
the day before the ship was to sail for India, 
he passed through a church-yard, where he 
saw' a boy, some few years younger than him¬ 
self, lying on his face pn one of the graves, 
crying most piteously. ^ “ Never mind him,** 
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said one of his companions, “ we [had bettor 
not be out too late in this land of Hottentots; 
there is up bvilight here; the sun is near 
setting, and we may be murdered in the 
dark,” Edwin repeated to himself the lines 
in the advice of his benefactress, (vvhicrh he 
had frequently read over during the voy¬ 
age,) ** Never omit to do a kindness to a 
fellow-creature when in your powerand re¬ 
solutely breaking from his companions, went 
to the grave, where the boy was lying, and 
sobbing as if his heart would break. He asked 
him, what was the matter with him ? 

Almost choaked with tears, he answered. 

Oh! I am the most miserable creature in 
the world.” 

* I am sorry for It,’ said Edwin, whde his 
heart beat with violence, for he thought tliat 
he heard Mrs. Mordaunt’s voice; ‘tell me 
your grief, and I will do all I can to relieve you.’ 

“ Oh! 1 am a thief,” said the boy, “ I am 
a thief; I do not deserve tliat any one shoidd 
be sorry forme; I wish I.had died this morning, 
before I was a thief: .Oh! I wish I had been 
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buried here with my mother, before Istore^eiiy* 
thing, and then I should have gmie to heaven,*^ 
To hear the very sound of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's voice in such distress, affetted Edwin 
so much that he could scarcely speak. At last, 
he said, ‘ If you never stole any thing till 
this morning, you are- not accustomed to 
stealing; and your sorrow shews me that you 
will never be a hardened thief. What would 
pay for what you have stolen ? If it be a trifle^ 
perhaps I may enable you to restore the value 
to the owner 5 and I am sure you will never 
steal again.’ 

The boy jumped up, and said, ** I durst 
not go by myself; but if you will come, and 
put the money into a window that I will shew 
you, I will bless you all my life, and I will die 
with hunger rather than go near a baker’s 
shop again; for if 1 had not seen the bread 
looking so nice, and smelling so very pleasant, 
when I was so dreadfully sick with hunger, 

I should never have been a thief.” 

Not only the voice was Mrs. Mordaunt’s, 
but every feature v^as'the same. At the time 



that Edwin had been with her, her spirits had 
been so low, that in the earnestness and energy 
of urging him to a life of virtue, she could 
seldom restrain her tcai s. The sorrow in the 
boy*s face made the likeness more striking, 
Edwin could not bring himself to part from 
him; he put the price of the roll in at the 
window of the baker’s shop, and then took 
him home to his lodgings, and asked him how 
he came to be in such poverty, as to be 
tempted to steal bread. He replied, ‘ that 
he had neither father nor mother ; for the 
lady whom he called mother never had a child, 
but had found him when he was an infant; 
but*she was better to me than any body’s 
mother. But she died,’ said he, with a fresh 
burst of tears, ‘ and her husband turned me 
out of his house, Jind for two days 1 had eaten 
nothing.* 

Edwin put him to bed, and resolutely de¬ 
termined, let the inconvenience be what it 
might to himself, that he would support and 
keep this child from a life of wickedness, for 
his beuefactress’s sake. 
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It is not necessary to enter into a detail 
of all the difficulties he met with, which 
would have deterred most boys of his age* 
He found, on enquiry, that the cheapest pas¬ 
sage he could get him, even to live on the 
hard fare of the common sailors, would exact 
tlie sacrifice of his watchj. which he cheerfully 
made, to save any thing so like Mrs. Mpr- 
dauiit from ever being again disgraced by crime* 

It may appear romantic and extraordinary^ 
that a boy should make such exertions from 
mere gratitude; but who that knows any thing 
of the purity of some natures in very early 
youth, must not have observed that there is 
an energy of virtuous affection at that time of 
life, and a degree of generosity of mind, that 
riper years seldom exhibit. Edwin felt that 
he owed every thing to Mrs. Mordaunt; and 
that, if it had not been for her, he might havq^ 
wept with as bitter tears, as this boy had done, 
the first crime which poverty had tempted 
him to commit; and the rack could scarcely 
have forced him to give up his purpose. 
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iTie reader has already been made ac¬ 
quainted with the assistance which he met 
with from a gentleman, wdio had been formerly 
a friend of the Dutch lady, who had brought 
up his young protege, and who was the same 
person that had been so curious (when he met 
Ellen at Lady Bredweli*s) to know whether 
she had any relative at the Cape; certain, from 
the likeness, that there must be a near rela¬ 
tionship between her and his Dutch friend’s 
favourite. 

We must now return to Mrs. Mordaunt 
and Emma; who, after a prosperous voyage, 
arrived in India. As they were landing, the 
latter saw, amongst the crowds that curiosity 
brought to see the arrivals from England, a 
remarkably handsome young man, who had so 
strong a likeness of Mrs. Mordaunt, and also 
of her sister Ellen, that she felt at the first im¬ 
pulse ready to start forward, and point him 
6ut to her Aunt, who was walking before her: 
but suddenly recollecting that he must be an 
hdiabitant of the place, and that, therefore, 
she was sure of seeing him again, she repressed 
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her feelings, and enquired, in as unconcerned^ 
a manner as she could, of an elderly gentle¬ 
man, who liad given her his arm to help her 
into the fort, if he could tell her who the 
gentleman was whom she pointed out to liim. 
“ Come,” said he, good-humouredly, (but 
Emma thought with too much freedom,) “ we 
all know that young ladies do not come out to 
India in search of youth and beauty. The young 
man you have just taken notice, of, will not be a 
fit object of enquiry for young ladies landing 
on these shores for these twenty years. Youth, 
beauty, and money, united, are not to be had ih 
India.” Emma felt offended, and said no 
more. “ Now why do you not ask me *vho- 
that gentleman is,” said her companion, “ who 
is getting out of that splendid carriage ? lie 
is worth enquiring about, for he has princely 
wealth ; but I will allow you, that he is not so 
well to look at as my friend Abby, who is 
reckoned the handsomest young man in this, 
part of India.” When Emma heard the nai^ 
of Abby, she supposed it might have be^ 
adopted by her cousin as a surname, from not 
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knowing what other to take ; and rejoiced at^ 
the time that was given her to prepare hei> 
Aunt for such a joyful termination to all her 
troubles. 

The joy that sparkled in her eyes struck 
Mrs. Mordaunt the moment she saw her. 
She looked earnestly at her, and said, “ I am 
glad to see my dear child look so well after 
her voyage. The heat which has overcome 
me ^uite, has had a contrary effect on you, 
for you seem‘enlivened by it.” 

‘ I never took notice,’ replied Emma, ‘ of 
the heat: I have been thinking how very lucky 
we have hitherto been in tracing out the his¬ 
tory of my cousin; and 1 have a^uost lively 
'presentiment that ive shall succeed to the 
utmost of our wishes.’ 

“ My love,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, languidly, 

you do not consider what a large part of 
the world India is, and how many a w eaiy 
step we may have to travel, before we can find 
jput where my son is, even should he be alive. 
1 am quite discouraged, by finding that the 
governor, to whom both he and his friend were 
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recommended, sailed for England two years 
ago; by which the most certain means 1 
thought 1 had of diidiiig him out, have failed 
me. So unusual a thing as a letter of recom¬ 
mendation written %vith a pencil, I thought 
could not have escaped the memory of the 
Ciovernor ; and 1 looked to it as a certain clue 
to the discovery of n iiat had been their fate.** 
Emma replied, she thought it miglit still 
be a niearis of finding them out by advertise¬ 
ment ; for that it was probable that the young 
men’s memories were full as good as the Go¬ 
vernor’s ; and that their own good fortune in 
getting such an unloeked-for introduction must 
have mad^jl^n impression. 

Just as she had finished speaking, a young 
man burst into the room in great apparent 
agitation, and said, “ Is it possible? Can it 
be Mrs. Mordaunt, my benefactress, that I 
see hero? What an unlooked-for happiness!** 
Mrs. Mordaunt immediately recognized the 
son of her unfortunate friend Mrs. Norton; 
and besides the benevolent pleasure which she 
felt in seeing, from his gentlemanly appear- 
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ance and mauner, how well he must have got 
on in the world since she parted from him ; 
shfe was delighted, while she observed the fer¬ 
vency of his gratitude, at thinking tl lat he 
would be the most active agent she could 
employ in the search after her son. “ You 
have now an opportunity,” said she, in answer 
to his fervent protestations of gnititude, “ to 
repay me a thousand times ihr all I have ever 
been able to do for you. I c%ne in search of 
a lost child.** Edwin started; and said, ‘ I 
thought you had no child.* “ I had a son, 
but lost him when 1 was at the Cape of Good 
Hope. I have reason to know that he lived 
theie for eight years, and then camAo India.*’ 
Edwin trembled so violently, that he could 
scarcely stand: he sank almost breatliless into 
a chair. “ You are not in bad health, I 
trust,” said Mrs. Mordaunt. ‘ Not abso¬ 
lutely bad; but 1 have never been very strong, 
and the heat to-day, has overcome me very 
much. Will you forgive me,* added he, * if 
I withdraw? You shall be certain of seeing 
me m less than an hour.* He then left the 
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room so abruptly, that Mrs^ Mordauat said 
his manner quite alarmed her. Emma, who 
was conviiiced that she had seen her cousin, 
on the beach, thought that he was gone to 
bring him ; and fearing that her Aunt’s agi* 
tatioii might be so great as to injure her very 
delicate health, if some precaution was not 
used in preparing her ibr such a fortunate 
result to all her anxiety, began to express 
how very lively her (uvn hopes were, that they 
should be successful in tlieir se^lrch by means 
of young Norton ; and that she could not 
help feeling every time the door opened, as if 
she should see her cousin. “ I must know 
him,” shJ^id, from his likeness to some 
of the family.” 

A note was then delivered to Mrs. Mor- 
daunt from Edwin, saying, that he had quitted 
her so abruptly, to prevent a friend of his set¬ 
ting out on an excursion into the country, as 
he was the only one he knew, about whose 
birth there was any mystery. A strong like¬ 
ness to the family of his benefactress had 
always brought to hisrmind so many pleasing 
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Decollections, that he had availed himself of 
an accident, which had first made them ac¬ 
quainted with each other, to cultivate a friend¬ 
ship, which had been the greatest comfort of 
his life* He. requested that Mrs. Mordaunt 
would write down a brief account of the man¬ 
ner in which she lost her child, that he might 
shew it to his friend, and ask him whether it 
threw any light on the mystery attached to 
his own birth ; and ended by saying, “if I 
could but proVe him your son, what a treasure 
you would find him ! But 1 will not fiatter, 
lest I should dis appoint y ou.** 

When Emma had written in answer a few 
lines, wiiich were sufficient to give him the 
desired information, she prevailed on her 
Atfiit to lie down on a sofa to recover herself 
from the effects of the agitation to which her 
very lively hopes had. given rise ; and went 
herself to watch that the door might not be. 
suddenly thrown open by any ihdifierent 
prison. She saw on the top of the stairs the 
"Joung man she had remarked, on the beach, 
in close conference with Edwin y who beck- 
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oiled to her, and said, in the greatest agita» 
tiou, “ What shall I do to break to Mrs. 
Mordauiit that lier son is here, so as not to 
kill her with joy.” ‘ Let me go to her at 
once,* said his friend : ‘ I die with impatience; 
joy never kills any body, or I should have died, 
when 1 heard 1 had such a mother.’ Mrs. 
Mordaunt at that moment opened the door, 
and found herself supported in the arms of 
her long-lost child. 

“ My prayers have been heard,” said the 
grateful Edwin to Emma; ‘ I have repaid my 
benefactress. I have brouglit up her son by 
the principles she instructed me in, the rulea 
she gave me to be the guide of my own life ; 
and I do not boast too much in saying, that 
he is worthy of such a mother.” 

When the first tumult of joy had subsided, 
Mrs. Mordaunt learnt, with an interest no lan¬ 
guage can describe, the motives by which 
Edwin had been actuated in the care of her 
son, from his first meeting him in the church¬ 
yard ; and his determination that nothing so 
like her as he then was, should be left to poverty 
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and crimes when he could help it. He re¬ 
lated the circumstance of the old geiitieman 
giving him his watch and purse, which, he said, 
enabled him to dress his young friend as he 
wished, and to put him on a footing with the 
rest of the young gentlemen goii;^ to India. 
That he had advised his taking the name of 
Abby, as a surname, as it might some day or 
other lead to a discovery of who were his 
parents. On their going to the Governor, 
to present him with the note of introduc¬ 
tion, he gave them the kindest reception; 
and spoke of the gentleman who had written 
to. him, .as the worthiest of men; and for 
his sake he had patronized thein so effectually, 
that they had both got on in the same line; 
and that no two young men in India had 
such good prospects. Their society had 
always been delightful to each other. They 
had frequently read over the manuscript of 
Mrs. Mordaunt together, and had . deter¬ 
mined in every thing to be regulated by the 
rules for conduct which it contained. 
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'I'^^MMA*8 fears for her Aunt's life were 
now completely at an end. She saw her every 
day, with renewed health and animation, en¬ 
joying the society of a son, who seemed formed 
to be the pride and delight of her life. She 
soon began, however, to miss the agitation in 
which her own spirits had been kept, on Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s accountj and which had so fully 
occupied her mind, as to prevent her recurring 
to her owii prospects, wliich ^vere no way 
exhilarating. 

Her promise once given to marry Henry, 
she knew tlint she should meet ^vith no oppo¬ 
sition to fiilliliiiig it fropi her aunt; but she 
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jdso knew that it could no longer be an advan¬ 
tageous marriage, in a worldly point of view, 
for him; and though she did not doubt his 
attachment, she was uncomfortable at the 
disappointment it must be to him to marry a 
woman without a foitune sufficient to assist in 
supporting them both in the rank in which 
they were bom. She shuddered, too, when 
she recollected all the misery to Mrs, Mor- 
daunt and 'her husband; which had been 
consequence of an imprudent marriage ; 
and if she had had less affection herself, and less 
trust in the fond affection of Henry she might 
haare been capable of the generosity of releasing 
him from his promises, and giving him up 
for ever. She endeavoured, however, not to 
cloud her aunt’s new-born happiness, and 
mixed in the society at Madras with as great 
an appearance of cheerfulness as she could 
assume,. At first she was highly disgusted at 
the light in which she could perceive she was 
considered. A young and beautiful woman, it 
was taken for granted, .would not have come out 
to India with an aunt,, from any other view than 
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getting a husband; therefore every Wm 
whose wealth made the appendage of a beaud* 
fill wife desirable, looked upon it that he had 
a right to examine her qualifications, and prefer 
his suit. 

At first she felt inclined to repulse their 
addresses with marked displeasure, as she 
would have considered receiving any man’s 
serious attentions as an infidelity to Henry: 
but finding that she was addressed only by 
middle-aged and old men, and that they 
seemed to form no expectation of inspiring 
love, she determined not to make herself 
disagreeable, by shewing dislike to their society, 
but as one wealthy suitor presented himself 
after another, ^le contented herself with wait¬ 
ing till they thought proper to urge their 
love, and then peremptorily, but civilly, re¬ 
jecting them. 

To her great amusement she found out 
that one suitor succeeded another with the 
utmost coolness ; that the one she had rejected 
seemed just as little dejected as the one that still 
had hopes; and she at last told Mrs. Mordaunt, 
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th&t she %vas certain that she was looked od in 
no other light thanfti^s expensive piece of 
merchandize exposed to sale, and that her 
lovers felt no more, when they found they could 
not purchase her, than if tliey had gone into 
a shop, and taken a fancy to some article 
which they found on enquiry had been pre¬ 
viously bespoken. 

Mrs. Mordaunt had told her son, from the 
first, of Emma’s engagement with Henry, to 
prevent his happiness being endangered by 
the captivation of his beautiful cousin. This 
might, and probably would, have succeeded, 
in a country where his attention had been 
called off by other attractive females j but at 
Madras it was impossible that Albert should 
think with interest of any one but Emma. 
All'the young unmarried w'omen he had ever 
known had passed him over without notice, 
their minds being entirely occupied with the 
object that had brought them to India. Con- 
fix^^d cii’cumstances in England, and all its 
frightful train of mortification, deprivation, 
and neglect, having induced them to quit the 
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worship of “ Cupid, prince of gods and men/* 
to look to the more substantial gifts which 
Plutus has it in his power to bestow in India, 
they had no time to throw away a thought on 
one who had only in prospect the wealth they 
wished to have in present possession. 

To a young and generous heart, just at an 
age to devote itself to one only object, there 
can be no vice more disgusting than avarice; 
though it must be allowed that th^ discrimina¬ 
tion of young people in discovering this vice is 
not so great, that they do not sometimes mis¬ 
take prudence for it. 

Young Mordaunt was satisfied that Emma 
was pei’fcctly free from w'hat he had always 
thought the worst disposition a woman could 
have. He frequently talked to his mother of 
his great admiration of that pure, disinterested 
affection, which made her constant to so poor 
a lover as Henry; and declared that she must 
provide for her, as if she was her own child; 
as he looked on it that she had a much better 
light to her fortune than he had himself, for 
that Emma had been contributing to her hap- 
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piness ever since she was born, while he had 
been as yet nothing to her but a source of 
regret and miserable anxiety. 

Emma took great delight in the conversa¬ 
tion of Albert, which, as his character un¬ 
folded itself, became more interesting to her. 
Every amiable sentiment, every sound princi¬ 
ple she discovered, appeared as a security to 
her aunt’s happiness, and while she professed 
and felt th« tenderness of a sister, Albert 
fancied that nothing could be more brotherly 
than the affection he felt for her; but. 

Under sweet frieudsbip’s sacrodiiame 
' His bosom caught the tender flame;'” 

And before the fleet sailed for England, he 
was deep ly ill lov e. 

The parting with Edwin Norton tvas the 
first real sorrow he had ever known. His 
friendship and regard for him had been 
heightened by finding that, in his whole con¬ 
duct towards him, he had been infipenced by 
the fervency of his gratitude to his mother; 
and nothing could have reconciled him to 
the separation, but a promise that the next 
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year he would obtain leave of absence, and visit 
him in England. 

Nothing occurred during their voyage that 
was worth relating. It was marked by that 
uniform sameness so wearisome at sea. The 
passengers were mostly returning to Europe 
for health, and there was nothing sufficiently 
marked in any of their characters to afford any 
relief to that sameness. Mrs. Mordaunt saw, 
with feelings of deep regret, that Emma’s 
health was much affected by the anxiety of 
her mind; and that her son, in spite of himself, 
betrayed at every moment that all her caution 
had been fruitless. He tried to persuade him¬ 
self, and assured his mother, that all that was 
necessary to his happiness, was to see Emma 
united to the object of her affections; but when 
he thought of the probability of such an event 
taking place, his heart seemed to die within 
him. Yet still, when he saw the dreadful 
agitation which she suffered, as they approached 
the shore, he would have sacrificed every thing ■ 
to have made her happy ; he went off in a 
boat, the moment they cast anchor at Spithead, 
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promised to be back, before they could be 
ready to go on shore, with all the news he 
could cpllect of the division of the army to 
which Henry belonged; but returned without 
any later information than that contained in a 
Gazette, published some months before, in 
which Henry’s name was mentioned as having 
distinguished himself on General ***#**>8 
staff, and having obtained the rank of lieut.* 
colonel. He also brought a letter, which 
had been written a few days after ^his arrival 
in England from Spain, and which had been 
lying at the Post-office, from some mistake or 
infonnality in the manner of sending it, 
Henry had written, in the first agitation of 
his spirits, at finding that Emma had left 
England, and complained that his disappoint¬ 
ment was the more bitter, because he had had 
something very pleasant to communicate, which 
would enable him to give up his profession, 
and prevent the necessity of their ever parting 
again. It is impossible to describe the delight 
that Emma felt on the receipt of this letter: 
she had not the mogt distant idea that Heniy 
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M’as now the possessor of a splendid fortune. 
All her dreams of happiness seemed to her to 
be on the point of realization, if Henry was 
independent of his dangerous profession, and 
that she was not again to be separated from 
him. 

To have known that they were jointly to 
enjoy the large estates of her ancestors, could 
not have increased the sweet delight she felt 
at thinking, that since he had written that 
letter, his life had not been exposed to the 
dangers of war j that she need no longer dread 
his name being added to the list of those w;|iosd 
lives had been sacrificed to keep down the 
ambition of a tyrant, who aimed at universal 
dominion; and that the last mention of him 
might be, perhaps, in the detail of some bril¬ 
liant atchievement, which would raise the 
British character for courage and heroism, 
while it destroyed her every hope of earthly 
happiness. 

We have described Emma, even in her 
childhood, as having thS strongest admiration 
for heroism; but, perha})s, there are no two 
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▼iews of the same subject so different, as 
those taken of deeds in arms, by a female of 
sensibility, according as circumstances vary. 

Before a woman’s heart is fixed irrevocably 
on any particular object, her mind is raised at 
the recital of every thing that is heroic. 
When a hero falls, the cause in which he meets 
his fate is a glorious one; he dies fighting for 
his country; his tomb is covered with never- 
fading laurels; the earth which covers him is 
bedewed by the tears of those in whose de¬ 
fence he has fallen.; his name will be immor¬ 
talized; succeeding ages shall worship his 
memory; Fame shall blow her trumpet in 
his praise, with breath which can never be 
exhausted. Let -a hero but fall in battle, at 
which side he will, and in the mind of a fair 
enthusiast it is always set down as in the cause 
of liberty: “ ’tis liberty alone that gives the 
flower of life its lustre and perfume; and we 
are weeds without it.” They pity those as 
mean-souled slaves, who are not, like them¬ 
selves, raised to the highest pitch of enthu¬ 
siasm at the recital of w'arlike deeds. But 
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mark what a change takes place, when a lover 
or a husband is exposed to the dangers of 
war. From that moment it appears to them, 
that the better part of valour is discretion. 
Their lovers, when they go into action, are 
simply going to be shot at: if they fall, they 
will be numbered with undistinguished heaps 
of slain, and when their names have been men¬ 
tioned in the list of killed, they will be no 
more remembered; laurels planted round 
graves witlier, and even if they are watered 
by the tears of beauty, they do not flourish. 
Fame, so far from liaviiig time to blow her 
trumpet in praise of youthful heroes, is totally 
occupied witli sounding it in praise of the 
chiefs in battle, whose rank, age, and expe¬ 
rience prochum that the prime of life is past; 
and the only unfading laurel to be gathered 
seems to them to be entwined round brows 
that time has laid his hand on, and that are 
calculated to excite respect and approbation, 
not love. Peevish and captious, they even 
pick a quarrel with the cause which may be 
the means of depriving flieir husband, or their 
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lover, of life or limbs. It is no longer a war 
in defence of their own country, it is an in¬ 
vasion of another j many lives will be lost on 
both sides; widows and orphans will be made; 
peace is a blessing, and fame a bubble. 



Chapter XV. 


W IDLE the 


necessary preparations were 


making for their going on shore, Emma spent 
her time in the fond anticipation of a happy 
meeting with Henry. Mrs. Mordaunt, fess 
sanguine, and not giving implicit faith to 
Henry’s having given up a profession she 
knew he idolized, merely on his saying that 
“ circumstances enabled him to give up his 


profession,” sent a dispatch on shore to Mr; 


Sterling, requesting he would write to tell 
her, whether Henry was in England; and to 
let the letter meet her within a few stages of 
her own house, and bfe given to her when. 
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not in the company of her niece. When the 
fatal letter was delivered, it contained only a 
few lines, to say, that, on such a day of tlie 
month, Henry had been killed, fighting at the 
head of his regiment, after having performed 
a service, which had decided the fate of the 
day; and that his commission had been given 
to the next in command. Mr. Sterling ex¬ 
pressed the greatest tendemess for the feelings 
of Emma; and hoped, the moment she could 
admit of the idea of a distraction to her grief, 
that Mrs. Mordaunt would bring her to see 
Ellen, who participated, with real sorrow, in 
the unhappiness of her favourite sister, Mrs. 
Mordaunt broke the fatal intelligence she had 
to communicate, w’ith all possible gentleness to 
her niece; but it seemed to open anew the 
wounds in her own heart, which time had 
healed. Albert, unused to scenes of sorrow, 
was certain that they would both die, and 
hung over them in speechless affliction, 

Mrs. Mordaunt was restored to something 
like tranquillity, when Emma's life was no 
longer considered in ‘danger from the fever 
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produced by the agony of mind which she 
endured. Rochefoucault says, “ Qu’il y a 
queh|ue chose dans les malheurs de nos meil- 
leurs amis qui ne nous deplait pas a 
maxim, which it is hard to understand, unless 
applied to such a situation as the one in 
which Albert was placed. He could not help 
hoping, that in time Emma might be pre¬ 
vailed on to admit of his love. The feiwour of 
his manners when he addressed Jier, the ani¬ 
mation of his looks, told her but too plainly 
iiis new-born hopes; but instead of creating 
a res])onsive flame in poor Emma’s heart, it 
made her feel a dislike, almost bordering on 
disgust, to one, whom she had hitherto had 
such j^leasure in loving as a brother. She Wtis 
tormented and irritated with the idea that her 
Aunt must have the same hopes that her son 
entertained; and, with a wish to escape from 
both their observation, that slie might allow 
her mind to dwell uninterruptedly on her de¬ 
parted Heniy, she proposed going to her sister 
Ellen, in hopes that she might recover her 
health by change of *air, and return to her 
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Aunt in a temper of mind, which would en¬ 
able her to contribute more to her happiness. 
Mr. Sterling and his wife were both shocked 
at the alteration in her appearance. In looking 
over the newspaper, the day after her arrival, 
the former saw tlie following paragrajih, 
copied from a Dover paper, “ A report has 
“ reached us this d y from the French coast, 
“that the lieut.-coloncl of the *** regiment 
“ was not kill, d, as was reported, but had been 
“ sheltered by » humane Spanish woman, who 
' “ lived near the field of battle. His dread of 
“ being made a prisoner by the French has pre- 
** vented his hitherto attempting to make known 
“to his frie ds in England, that his desperate 
“ yvounds have not proved mortal. It is further 
“ added, that, by the assistance of his friend, 
“he has been embarked, in the disguise of a 
“ Spanish peasant, onboard one of our Engli.sh 
“ frigates.’^ Mr. Sterling, dreading to give rise 
to hope in Emma’s breast on so uncertain a 
foundation as a paragraph in a newspaper, 
concealed it from every one but Ellen. She 
had been greatly alarmed and afflicted by see- 
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iug her sister so changed, and, as is often the 
case with tliose unaccustomed to sorrow, she 
had not made any effort to check it. Grief, 
a most unusual and unwelcome guest in her 
breast, was most unceremoniously dismissed, 
the moment a hope could occupy its place. 
From the first suggestion that Henry might 
be aliv'c, slie entertained no fears for her sister’s 
life or happiness. 

Emma W’as surprized at the sudden change, 
but attributed it to the want of sensibility she 
had heard j-emarked by her aunt in Ellen’s 
character, who now exerted all her po^vers to 
amuse her. A week passed without their 
hearing any thing further of the report from 
Dover, notwithstanding the enquiries that had 
been made, when i>Ir. Sterling received a few 
lines from Henry himself, to say that he was 
travelling as fast as his recent wounds would 
permit, to his own house ; but should call on 
him first, in hopes of hearing something of 
Emma, who he almost wished might not yet 
have landed in England, as she would by 
tliat means have esc*aped the anxiety the 
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report of his death would have caused her. He 
did not mention any hour for his arrival; and 
when he came, Mr. ajid Mrs. Sterling were 
sitting together after dinner; while Emma, 
who had been particularly unwell all the morn¬ 
ing, was lying on a couch in the drawing¬ 
room. She had just fallen into a sleep, when 
the door opening awoke her, and she saw, as she 
thought, the face of Henry, j)ale and emaciated, 
look towards her, but disappear before she 
could be certain whether she was sleeping or 
waking. He had opened the door in his 
search for ]Mr. Sterling, but had withdrawn, 
on Feeing that some one was sleeping on the 
couch. The moment he opened the parlour 
door Ellen flew to her sister, lest any one 
shduld incautiouslv communicate to her 
Henry’s arrival. She found her bathed in 
tears. She told her that she had been dream¬ 
ing a confused dream of being again in India, 
when suddenly she thought Henry, looking 
as if he was dying, had appeared before her, 
on which she awoke. Her present low spirits 
were occasioned by her dream j and she would 
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endeavour to divert the recollection of the 
impression it had made, by listening to her, if 
she would read. “ I would rather talk to 
you at present than read,** said Ellen, “ for I 
have often thought of late, my dearest Emma, 
that you do not look upon the account of 
Henry’s death as quite certain; or, with your 
excellent principles, you would before this 
time have attained a state of greater tran¬ 
quillity, and been more resigned to an inevita¬ 
ble evil.** 

‘ Believe me,* replied Emtna, . * such a 
thought never entered my head, and I am even 
quite surprized at the suggestion. I am certain, 
that if I could but recover my health in ever 
so slight a degiee, that 1 should have more 
command of myself, than to make every one I 
love so unhajjpy ; and now that we are speak¬ 
ing on the subject, tell me, my dear Ellen, all 
the circumstances of his death. I could not 
urge the subject to my aunt; but I think I 
should be much happier, if I did not let my 
mind continually dwell on what may have been 
the circumstances attendant on it. You can— 
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not make me lower than I am this evening, 
therefore let me try whether freedom of com¬ 
munication on this subject will not relieve me 
at least from the agitation of always tliinking 
that there is something concealed from me, 
relative to his fate. Perhaps he left a letter, 
or some memento of his love,* 

Ellen was much affected, as she listened to 
her sister, and looked at a faded form, which, if 
seen in sleep, might have been mistaken for death. 
She considered for a moment, and then said, 
** my dearest Emma, the reason we have not 
spoken to you more fully on the subject is, that 
we dreaded awakening a romantic hope, which 
there is nothing to justify. My husband took 
every step that was possible, to ascertain the 
manner of Henry’s death; but farther than 
his being supposed to have been killed when 
leading on his men, we never could hear. His 
body, we were told, was never found, though 
the love his men bore him was such, that they 
petitioned the general that commanded the 
division, that no corpse might be interred after 
the action, till they had 'given up ail hopes of 
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paying the honour due to their beloved com¬ 
mander.” Emma understood nothing from all 
this, but that the beloved of her heart had 
been attended by no one in his last moments, 
that could either comfort or assist him. 

While she endeavoured to repress her sobs, 
Ellen hung over her with her face still w’et 
with the tears which had been extorted by her 
sister’s melancholy, but her eyes sparkling 
with such a lively expression, that had Emma 
looked at her, she must have suspected that 
there was ‘ more in what she said than met the 
ear.* “ I would not,” said Ellen, “ awaken 
a hope for which I should never forgive myself, 
if it was to lead to disappointment. I know 
my own lUults, and that one amongst them 
is, being so sanguine, that, were I a drowning 
wretch, I should, in catching at a straw, fancy 
that it w'as a plank that must take me in safety 
to the shore j and theretbre I am not fit to 
talk to you ; for though 1 wish to hide from 
you that I have a hope, I am saying what 
is most likely to inspire you with the same, 
and therefore I will l^ve you, and send my 
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husband, who, if he has a hope, at least it wil! 
be a rational one.** 

Emma caught at her sister’s gown, but so 
feebly that it was not perceived. The con¬ 
fusion that was caused in her mind, at what her 
sister’s' conversation seemed to imply, was so 
great, that utterance was denied her. Mr. 
Sterling immediately took the place of his 
wife,' and without waiting for Emma to speak, 
said, “ I am afraid, by the agitation in which I 
see you, that my lively wife has been impart¬ 
ing to you some of the hopes which she has 
entertained of late herself, in spite of all my 
wise remonstrances.** 

* Then you know she has no reason to hope?* 

“ No, I do not say that I have not had 
hopes myself within these few days.** 

Emma caught his hand, “ Oh, do not trifle 
with me I* said she, ‘ why do you hope? what 
can have happened within these few days?* and 
quite overcome, she sank back upon the pillow. 

When she recovered a little, Mr. Sterling 
said, “ My dearest Emma, you have no fresh 
cause for sorrow j and if any thing has arisen 
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lately to stagger what we thought our w’eil- 
groundcd belief in Henry’s death, I should 
hope, from your good sense, tliat you would 
command your feelings, so as not to injure 
your healtli, till we can come at the fact. To¬ 
morrow I hope to receive a letter which will 
throw light on those doubtful circuinstanceff, 
which ha-ve given lise to such strong hopes in, 
your sister’s mind, and I must say in my own, 
though 1 had rather you had not Ibund us out.** 

. ‘ Oh !’ said Emma, ‘ I see in your face that 
he lives. You have always been the kindest 
creature in the world to me, and have never 
hitheito mentioned his name, afraid of dis¬ 
tressing me.* 

“ W'cll,” said Mr. Sterling, “ if I have 
hitherto been so kind to you, my dear Emma, 
do you be kind to me, by endeavouring to 
keep yourself cpiict, and waiting with patience 
till to-morrow. Till then I can tell you nothing 
farther with any certainty. I hear Dr. *** 
on the sttiirs, and will leave you, till he has 
paid his visit.** 
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On consulting with him, he w^as of opinion, 
that as the idea had been awakened in hia 
patient’s mind of her lover being alive, that it 
was better to satisfy her at once of the fact, 
as it would be much less agitating than a state 
of suspense ; but that she must hear^M-is still 
abroad, as she was by no means in k situation 
to bear an interview. 

Henry, who was admitted to the consulta¬ 
tion, w'anted to see Emma immediately, but 
the doctor said, “ My dear Sir, you arc not, 
believe me, in a state of health to be a messen¬ 
ger of joy. The lady will believe that you 
are alive, with more certainty, if you will allow 
me to be the bearer of the intelligence. 
From what I understand from her sister, she 
has already seen you, and taken you for a 
^host; so pray do pay a little attention to your 
own health, and recruit yourself after your 
journey, that you may not appear in absolute 
contradiction to the testimony 1 shall give her 
of your being alive, and which your appearance 
is so calculated to contradict.” 
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The Physician, on entering, told Emma, 
that he had been the bearer of a letter, which 
Mr. Sterling had not expected till the next 
day, which seemed to give the greatest plea¬ 
sure to both him and her sister; and added, 
“ as the contents may not be uninteresting to 
you, I shall leave you, and enjoin no farther 
penance than that you take this composing 
draught before you read the letter. I have 
often reason to fear grief being beforehand 
with me, and killing my patients, but I am 
very little afraid of joy (when not too sud¬ 
den) making any encroachment on our line 
of business.” Saying tliis, he gave into 
Emma’s hand the first letter which * Mr. 
Sterling had received from Henry, and which 
confij-med all the hopes so lately awakened 
in her breast. 

While she enjoys all the happiness the 
reader can so much better imagine than w'e 
describe, Henry was giving way to the most 
extravagant fears for Emma’s life; as he said 
he was certain that she must be dangerously 
ill, or there could b*e no risk in her seeing 
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him. Tliat owing to a mistake in the deli¬ 
very of a letter, he had come suddenly into 
a room where his mother was unprepared ibr 
seeing him, except by hearing a vague report 
that he was living, and she was not in the least 
the worse for the surprize; on the contrary, 
was better than she had been for a length 
of time. 

“ Come,” said Dr. ***, “ I see you are 
determined to set up your skill in opposition 
to mine; but as you are not a regular-bred 
M.D. I shall not condescend to meet you in 
'consultation, but insist that my fair patient 
does not see 3 mu for many days; in"the mean 
time you may write as much as you like, any 
thing but prescriptions.” Saying this, he 
took his leave; and Henry, finding it in vain 
to contend, contented himself with writing 
every day to Emma, and receiving letters 
from her, which she supposed were sent to 
him at Plymouth, where she was told that he 
was to remain till he had recovered a little 
' more strength. 
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Tlie news of Henry’s being alive, and in 
England, would have awakened in Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s breast the most lively joy, if it had not 
been for the pain slie knew it would inflict on 
her son, who had not yet renounced the fond 
hope that Emma might one day be his j and 
though too young, and too romantic, to think 
that a first love could ever be equalled, he still 
had fancied, that whatever portion of Emma’s 
love he might obtain by the jnost devoted 
attachment, would be of more value to him 
than the love of the whole sex besides. The 
first intiijiation of Henry’s not having been 
killed, crushed all his visions of happiness, 
and he was for the time perfectly wretched; 
but love had not taken such deep root as he 
had imagined: he was of a very lively temper, 
and though he had lost all that he had been 
of late in the habit of thinking could consti> 
tute his happiness; yet even the idea of that 
happiness had always been tinged with a 
melancholy, little suited to his natural turn of 
mind; and when a three months* tour, 
through a country entirely new to him, and 
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mixing in female society, so much superior 
to what he had been used to India, had dissi- 
pated all the painful feelings, (which he had 
made every effort to conceal from his mother,) 
he returned, home in such good spirits, that 
Mrs. Mordaunt could enjoy, unmixed, the 
delight of knowing that Henry and Emma 
were restored to health and happiness, and 
could be a witness to their union, without 
any painful feelings on her son’s account. 

We have no great confidence in our own 
powers of painting the tender passion, but trust 
to the reader’s own imagination for supplying 
our deficiencies; and hope that he is convinced 
that Henry was most romantically in love, 
and that, consequently, his greatest delight 
was in the thoughts of being beloved. 

To every eye but his, Emma’s beauty ap¬ 
peared diminished. Her form had lost much 
of its symmetry, by her becoming very thin ; 
and her face much of its animation, by being 
very pale. Self-love, however, whispered 
Henry, that this alteration was a proof of how 
much he was beloved j that sleepless nightie 
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spent ill apprehension of his fate, and ajR;er5- 
wards in angnish at his supposed death, had 
caused tliis change; and he loved her ten 
thousand times better for not being quite so 
handsome as when he had left her. He had 
the additional pleasure of being certain that 
his fate had been so deplored, without his mis¬ 
tress having any knowledge of the change 
which had taken place in his circumstances. 
At first he only told her that, by the death of 
a relative, a smtill competence had fallen to 
his share, which would enable him to leave the 
army; and not till he had been gratified by 
hearing her frequent declaration that that was 
all they wanted, and that more could not add 
to their happiness, did he communicate the 
fact that he was now in possession of all the 
Walwyn estates, and that he was in future to 
take the name of her family. 

We puq^osely pass over the preparations, 
congratulations, &c. and if our younger readers 
will forgive us, we will even pass over the 
wedding, and not record one look of love, one 
blush of delight, one painful feeling of embar- 
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tasfment, on the part of Emma, when, in a 
large family circle, the worthy and excellent 
Mr. Hall joined her hand to that of her 
beloved Henry; whose heart she felt satisfied 
was the seat of every virtue, and whose 
principles and temper were such as to secure 
the happiness of every creature that was de¬ 
pendent on him. 



Chapter XVL 


Some time after the marriage of Emma 
and Henry, the arrival of Lord Bredwelfwas 
announced in all the papers. Bells rung; 
bonfires were lighted; and a numerous t^antry^ 
mad with the intoxicating effects of joy and fde, 
partook of a feast of old England's roast beef 
and plum pudding, in celebration of their young 
Lord’s return, and of his coming of age. 

Mary's heart now beat high with expecta* 
tion, as she and Mrs. Walwyn hastened to 
Rosy Park, from a visit 4hey had been making 
in a distant coimty, to be present at the fetes^ 
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which Mary hoped, and her mother feared, 
would be followed by her marriage with the 
young Earl, who, in the midst of all the fes-» 
tivity by which he was surrounded, looked 
pale and care-wrorn. 

As he positively denied ill-health being 
the cause of the dejection, which he could not 
conceal, his mother feared that he might feel 
regret at fancying himself under engagements 
to Miss Walwyn; and reminded him, that no 
positive declaration had been made on his 
part; and, w ith a latitude of principle, in 
which some mothers in fashionable life indulge, 
where their sons are concerned, said, “ that 
no absolute promise being made, his honour 
was not concerned 5 and that if it made the 
foolish girl unhappy, she might thank herself 
for having trusted to any thing short of an 
absolute engjigement.’* 

‘ Do not talk in that frightful w'ay,* he ex¬ 
claimed; ‘ I am a lost wretch, if I do not 
marry her.* Betrayed into having said ? ^ore 
than he intended, he tried to laugh at his 
m<jt})er*s anxiely, and asked, ‘ what there was 
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so veiy extraordinary in a lover saying that he 
should be a lost wretch, if he did not marry a 
person with whom he was so much in love 
and he said this with a sigh, with which Cupid 
himself might liave been satisded, but which 
did not remove the fears which arose in his 
mother’s breast, at the change in his man¬ 
ners and appeanince, and which she now had 
every reason to su})j»ose were caused by his 
thinking himself under a necessity of marry¬ 
ing Miss Wahvyn, while his affections were 
engaged to anotlier. 

He expressed the strongest wish to wait on 
her the moment of her arrival at Rosy I^ark ; 
but when the time came, he occupied himself 
with a thousand trifles, and seemed as studious 
to put off this 7nuck wished^for meeting, by 
every frivolous pretext, as if he was a criminal 
going to execution. 

Mary, who was dressed to receive the ex¬ 
pected visit, with every advantage that unli¬ 
mited expense and good taste could give, and 
who had chosen her colours to give effect to 
youth and beauty by brftad day-light, was sur- 
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prized by the sober grey of evening; which she 
thought threw all her colours into the light 
least favourable to them, and in which her 
beauty appeared shorn of its beams. At last 
the much wished-for equipage drove up the 
avenue, and her lover appeared. His manners, 
his looks, were cold; but his words assured her 
of his continued attachment, when, with emo¬ 
tion that almost choked him, he hoj^ed that 
nothing would now prevent their union. 

Mary, whose fondest wdshes had not gone 
further than to hope for such a declaration 
after a renewed courtship of some time, \vas 
taken off' her guard, but not in so great a 
degree as to make her hold back a willing affir¬ 
mative to this much wished-for proppsal, and 
at the same time promising that she and her 
mother would attend the fcles, for w hich they 
had already received cards. 

“ You must, indeed,” he said, “ for we are 
quite gay, quite alive;” and he seemed as if 
shuddering. Maiy asked, with anxiety, if 
he was cold. He gave a ghastly smile, and 
only said, he felt the change of climate. 
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The lateness of the hour excused his paying^ 
a short visit; when Mary found herself left to 
the anticipation of future rank and distinction, 
but with a feeling of disappointment, (occa¬ 
sioned by lier lover’s looks and manners, so little 
corresponding with his declaration of attach¬ 
ment,) which frequently, with less visible cause, 
attends the fulfilment of ourmost earnest wishes. 

The I^TstJete to which Mrs. Wtilwyir and her 
daughter had been invited, was^ to begin with 
a concert, which Lady Bredwell had arranged, 
from a wish to gratify her son’s taste for music, 
and was surjnized and disappointed when he 
exclaimed, on hearing what was intended, 
“ Oh ! dear mother, any tliiiik in the world 
for me but music.” 

Lady Bredwell looked at him with fright 
and astonishment, which the moment he per¬ 
ceived he tried to laugh at, and said, “ I have 
been so sickened by music in Sicily.” 

‘ But, my dear, thei)reparationsarcall made.* 

“ Then let them be unmade,” said he 
pettishly. 



* My dear Bred well,” said liis mother, quite 
overcome, and bursting into tears, * what is the 
matter? You terrify me out of my life. What 
has wrought this dreadful change in you, who 
used to like every liirangcnioit 1 made for your 
amusement. If I remember right, you wrote 
to me frequently from Sicily, saying how much 
your love of music w'as increased.* 

He appeared much affected, and said, “ I 
was only jokyig; latterly I am grown a little 
tired of music; but I dare say tlie concert will 
be very good.** 

‘ I uui certain it will,’ said Lady Bredwell ^ 

‘ I bgar no one on the harp so delight-^ 
fully as ^iiss Vvatwyri, slie has been so much 
improved !)y lessons from *'.* 

“ Promise me that she shall not play to¬ 
night,’* s.iid he, catcliiiig hold of liis mother’s 
arm. ‘ *ilic shall not, my love,’ said Lady 
Bred\vell, concealing the alarm she was in as 
well as she could; ‘ (‘very thing shall be as 
you wish.’ 

With those who liave lived all their lives in 
tlie world, the hrst object is the world: the 
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first idea to hide from the world what is 
suffered, and only let them see what is enjoyed. 

Lady Bredwell, with an aching heart, and 
a countenance dressed in smiles, prepared to 
receive her company. 

Amongst the first who presented themselves 
was Mrs. Walwyn and her daughter, to W'hom 
Lady Bredwell felt an involuntary dislike^ 
from feeling (though she could not tell how) 
that she was, in some measure, the cause 
of the unhappiness of her son. She felt, 
too, more than usual disgust at Mrs. Wah 
wyn, for dwelling on the improvement to be 
gained by travel; and congratulating her on 
the fashionable looks; and finished air of her 
son, whose conversation must be quite delight¬ 
ful, after living amongst such a very learned 
people as the Athenians. 

Lady Bredwell answered impatiently, “ My- 
son did not accomj>any Dr. Blount to the 
Grecian Isles.” 

Mrs, Walwyn said, ‘ she had been misin- 
foniied then; but that, certainly, it was much 
fitter for a young no])lemaii to send his tutor. 
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tlian to go himself in search of learning; for 
that of course he would make it his business to 
tell him every thing he saw, without his taking 
the trouble of going himself.* 

"When Lord Bredwell met his intended 
bride, he pleaded, in excuse for not being 
present at the concert, a head-ache, which he 
knew the music would increase; but was cer¬ 
tain that he should be able to return and join 
the company at supper. 

Mary, whose thoughts had been employed 
all the morning in the anticipation of appear¬ 
ing, for tlie first time, as the future Countess 
of Bredwell, found nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment; while her mother saw in the w^an looks 
and emaciated form of her intended son-in-law 
a promise, flattering to both her avarice and 
vanity, of having a daughter a widowed Count¬ 
ess, with a large jointure, whose delicate 
health, and natiu al helplessness w’ould make 
her wish to live with a mother in the habit of 
paying her such constant attention; and of 
whose selfish motives she was not aware. 
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Lord Bredvvell havinEf promised his mother 
that he woidd remain quietly in his own room 
during the time of the concert, Lady Bred- 
well returned, with a heavy heart, to appear 
deliglited with the performance. 

Of her feelings none can judge, but those 
who have been forced to listen to sounds of 
gladness, and mingle with a mirthful com¬ 
pany, when their hearts are sinking under the 
apprehension of some dreaded misfortune, or 
still aching from a past one. . At a moment 
when she was sitting apart from the company, 
as if to give her undivided attention to the 
execution of a concertante, one of the under 
servants (who had drank so much as greatly to 
increase in his own mind the wisdom, of which, 
in his more sober moments, he would never 
have suspected himself as the possessor) came 
to the door, and beckoning her out of the 
room, said, with an air of great significance. 
It be just as I said all along, my Lady; uu 
be a little cracked in the upper story.” ‘ Who, 
what do you mean?* said she, in great alarm. 

“ Why the young Lprd, my Lady; who else 



could 1 mean?** * Where is iie? Nhcnvliim 
to rae directly.’ “ Why then, iny Lady, un¬ 
less it was a hare, I does’nt know any living- 
thing that would catch uii, for y/»u never seed 
what a rate un run at. Poor thing, a sweet¬ 
heart as likely as any thing that has made 
un gone cracked, like Will Jobson, who 
drowned unself.” ‘ Which way is he gone? 
Tell me this moment.’ “ Gone to look after 
the moon,** said he, “ as all those be fond of 
who are touclrjd here,*’ putting his hand to 
his head. One of the upper servants crossing 
the hall, she called to him, in an agony of 
mind not to be described, and desired he would 
look for Lord Bredwell in the plantations, 
and tell him she wanted him immediately. 
He returned in a few moments with the ob¬ 
ject of her solicitude ; who said, the noise of 
the music in the house was unpleasant to him, 
and therefore he had been taking a walk till 
it was over. ‘ But why go out in the damp 
without a hat?* replied his mother. “ Oh, 

I always forget that I am not in Sicily,** said 
he, with a forced smile. 
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Tlie music having ceased, he proposed to 
join the company, where, for the rest of the 
night, Lady Bredwell saw nothing to augment 
the fears which she could not help entertaining 
of his loss of reason. He sat by Miss Wal- 
wyn, and appeared to listen to wliat she said, 
if not with pleasure, at least with complacency. 

As it has long been a decided point, that 
the conversation of declared lovers must be 
as wearisome to others as interesting to them¬ 
selves, we shall leave these, rather dismal 
votaries of H /men, to return to those, for 
whom his torch has already burned. 



Chapter XVII. 


X ERHAPS if an author was to cli^ethe 
most favourable moniciit for closing his history, 
it would be when the hands of the hero and 
heroine are joined. But as the memoirs from 
which we draw our narrative do not admit 
of a hero and heroine according to the usual 
rules of novel writing, we must trespass a little 
farther on the patience of our readers, before 
we bring it to a close, and present Henry and 
Emma as man and wife. 

Conjugal felicity has been so frequently 
and so well described, that to say any thing 
new on the subject, either in prose or verse, is 
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!!iipossibie, or else it would be a pleasant task 
to describe sucli happiness. But as our paint¬ 
ing could only appear to have been copied from 
some (jriginal, presented to the w orld in Ar- 
eadian times j and that even the existence of 
the original would be doubted by captious 
critics, and only obtain belief amongst the 
romantic, the silly, and the unmarried j we 
shall decline the task altogether. 

Perhaps tliere is no greater foe to married 
happiness than what is hdsely called the fulness 
of contentment, where nothing is to be wished 
for, nothing wanted; where the present mo¬ 
ment requires no exertion, and the future calls. 
for neither hope nor a])prehensioii. In such a 
state there is little to be communicated between 
those who are the most fondly attached, to 
keep up that circulation of ideas (if we may be 
allowe<l to use such a phrase) so necessary to 
the soul’s health, and even to mutual endear¬ 
ment. Emma and Henry were not destined 
to have their loves die of idleness: their minds 
were both uncommonly active; and they found, 
in their present situation, full scope for the 
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exertion of that activity, where minds diffij- 
reiitly constituted would have looked on the 
most complete idleness as apart of tlicir birth- 
rig'lit and inheritrnice. They enjoyed the 
hours "wiiicJi tJiey could spend together with 
a keener. delight, from feeling that they must 
be limited j and wlien the duties of tlie situa¬ 
tion they each had to fill fiad !,)een attended 
to, they returned to the sunshine, which 
seei\ied to gild the hours they parsed together, 
with truer delight, than if the world and its 
employments did not now and tlien throw a 
passing shado’v bet .voeii them. 

A vacancy in the representation of the 
county obliged Henry to pay more attention 
to the etiquette of receiving ind paying visits, 
than was exactly suited to tlie habits of a sol¬ 
dier; and, in the course of his canvas, he used 
sometimes, during a long and forimd morn¬ 
ing visit, to say to himself, with a sigh, 
that an outlying picquet was not so liard a 
duty, and much more in his line. Emma, in 
following the path of duty which her Aunt 
had taught her to tread, and which her own 
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inclination had never tempted her to deviate 
from in tlie least, took the greatest pains to 
make herself vcipiaiiiced .vith the wants of all 
the ix'orerteiKmtiy; md wlien she found that 
unlooked-for clrctr.ristaiices, or sickness, liad 
brouglit them into distress, sli 3 wasaln ays their 
advocate with Flcmiy ; wlio tliought she never 
looked so c iptiv d ing as when urging liimto 
use the ample laeans, w fh .vhi<'h fortune sup¬ 
plied him, to so.hen the sorro'.vs of those w’ho 
were less fortunate. We ai«e frightfully 
rich,’* she used to say, “ my dear ‘ lenrv, and 
ought to do a gree.t cle.-l to increase the hap- 
]nness of those around us, beibre we can feel 
that we deserve our own very happy lot.’*- 
Soon after they hud taken up their residence 
at Wal ''yn Castle, they heard of the severe 
illness of the Rector of Bewan. wliose extreme 
age rendered his recovery very im probable. As 
Emma was expressing the great pleasure she 
felt at their having such a good living, with 
which to reward the exemplary gooilncss of 
Mr. Hall, the servant informed Henry that 
a gentleman requested Jto speak to him alone 
for a few moments. 



It is some time since our narrative has led 
us to mention Mr. Hardy, With the same 
attention to liis o>vn interest, which has always 
been the leading trait in his character, he had 
set out to solicit the living of Bevan, the mo¬ 
ment he was aj^prized of the serious indisposi¬ 
tion of the present incumbent. He introduced 
himself to Henry as the intimate friend of the 
late Mr. Walwyn, who, he said, had induced 
him to take orders, by a promise of the living, 
in the gift of his family, wlienever it should 
become vacant j but that his very premature 
death had cut off all his hopes. That he had 
then devoted liimself to the education of the 
son .of his friend, with a promise from Mrs. 
Walwyn of succeeding to the present Rector, 
whose age had been so unusually prolonged, 
that even noAv there was no depending on his 
death; but he hoped that, in case he should 
die, that Mr. Walwyn would be so good as to 
consider his disappointments and his claims. 
He urged these latter with such exaggeration, 
that Henry felt for a moment as if he was 
doing -him an injustice, and, with some hesi* 
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tation, said, “ My dear Sir, I am really very 
sorry that I cannot comply with your wishes. 
You kno w, that, according to the present rules 
of our s j i'vice, no man can get over the head 
of another, exce}>t by purchase.** Here he 
recollected himself, and said, “ 1 beg pardon, 
I speak as a military man; but I dare say the 
rules and regulations in the disposal of church 
preferments are equally equitable ; and when 
you consider the very high character of Mr. 
Hall, who has done the whole* duty of the 
parish, without any additional pay, for so many 
years, I am sure you will see the impossibility 
of my putting any one over his head.** 

JVIr. Hardy's astonishment was so great at 
hearing that hir. Hall was to have the living, 
that he could hardly conceal it. He looked so 
angry and discontented, that Henry good- 
naturedly said, “ that if Mr. Hall would ap¬ 
point him his curate, that he then might (in the 
regular course of promotion) hope to succeed 
him ; and that, if he wished it, he would, on 
presenting him with the living, make a re(][uest 
that he should do so.’* 
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Mr. Hardy had sufficient command of him¬ 
self to thank him for this offer ; but mutter¬ 
ing something about Mr. Hall being a prig 
and a qwZy he took his leave. 

Henry’s good-nature made him sorry that 
any one -who had stated such powerful claims, 
to which he had had the art to give all the ap¬ 
pearance of justice, should be disappointed j he 
went immediately to Mr. Hall, and told him, 
that when he became rector of Bevan, that he 
hoped he would have no objection to name Mr, 
Hardy as his curate. Mr. Hall looked sur¬ 
prized; but, suddenly recollecting himself, said, 
“ Was I already in possession of the living, 
which I may hereafter owe to your regard, I 
should feel it a most painful task to refuse you 
such a request. As I am not yet in possession, 
I make no scruple of telling you, tliat if it were 
to be given to me on those conditions, I must 
refuse it; as no inducement could be strong 
enough to make me entrust any part of the 
care of my parishioners to a man, of whose 
CO .duct and principles I disapprove. Tlie 
misconduct of the clergy has incalculable 
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power in destroyin?T respect for religion in tlie 
lower orders. \\ e are far above tliein by edu¬ 
cation ; we prcacii to tliem wliat are the duties 
they ought to luif 1. 'J hey are naturally in¬ 
clined to look u]) to those, wlsose learning 
ap])ears to tlsem so nnich greater than their 
own. If thry SCO la: net us we preach, they 
believe us sincere; think that we know the 
road to salvation, and follow iis in it them¬ 
selves. Ilut mark the effect of the reverse: 
we point out what is right, and do what is 
wrong. There must be some humbug here, 
says tl;e shrewd but ignorant peasant; our 
pastor shews, by bis conduct, that there are 
tw’o ways of pleasing God : he is his dccllared 
sen'ant, and, in spite of all be says in the 
pulpit, we see what are his real o])ini()Rs by 
Ills actions. 

“ There are ciremnstances, however, in the 
life of !Mr. Hardy, of which he may not be 
i^iiite sure that I am aware, llelicacy to the 
virtuous relations of a vicious man enforces 
silence sometimes that is hardly justifiable ; 
it would be better, pefbajis, if crime, even in 
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this world, was punished by being exposed to 
the hatred it deserves.” 

Henry here interrupted Mr. Hall, to assure 
him, that nothing could induce him to be in¬ 
strumental committing the care of the weak 
and the ignorant to the guidance of an unprin¬ 
cipled man. 

“ This being the case,” said Mr. Hall, ** I 
will write myself to Mr. Hardy, mentioning 
your recommendation, and my reasons for 
rejecting hhn as an assistant in the care of 
my parishioners ; a few hints from me will 
secure you from farther solicitation on the 
subject.” 

Soon after Henry had taken his leave, he 
heard of the death of the Hector of Bevan. 
Mr. Hall, on being named his successor, wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Hardy. 

“ Sir,—1 cannot think that a proposal made 
to me by Mr. Walwyn, on naming me to the 
rectory of Bevan, could have been made with 
your knowledge or consent. The proposal to 
which I allude was, that I should name you as 
my curate-^a rccpicst so apparently reasonable. 
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the world would naturally blame me for re¬ 
fusing to grant; but what sense is generally 
attached to the idea of a rector appointing a 
curate, is of little consequence to a man who 
has been so long secluded from what is called 
the world, and in the habits of looking up to a 
higher tribunal. I will tell you the sense that 
1 attach to it, and the duties I should look to 
your fulfilling, if you were to be my assistant 
in the service of God. I should consider that 
it had been his will, that, as far as this world’s 
goods enabled me to serve him, in assisting 
his creatures by providing for their earthly 
necessities, that /had the advantage over^ou, 
and there the distinction would end. In 
every thing else, we must be fellow-labourers. 
The interest we felt for the eternal welfare of 
the souls of our parishioners must be the same. 
Our lives must be equally virtuous; our efforts 
equally strenuous, that no sheep might be lost 
out of our flock through our neglect. 

“ The variety that exists in the endow¬ 
ments of rational creatures is so great, that I 
should anxiously compare your* qualities with 
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my own, trusting that in what I felt myseli* 
imperfect or weak, that you, perhaps, might 
excel. If I round myself more equal to the 
tasK. of encouraging virtue, in its progress to 
heaven, than in friglitening the vicious an 
opposite course. If I found that you had a 
strong arm to stop vice in its career, but wanted 
the power of soothing tlie virtuous, in their 
•sorrows, and with an animated pencil, painting 
what would be tlieir bright and glorious 
reward, 1 should rejoice that what was my 
weakness was your strength; and we would 
together endeavour to secure the salvation of 
all. ^ Are you willing to join in such an asso¬ 
ciation ? Does your conscience tell you, that I 
could expect to ii)id in you a lit partner, in en¬ 
deavouring to fulfil the duties of the parish? 
Could the record of the crimes wliich have been 
committed in that parish, have been kept as 
faithfully as the customary registry, what effect 
would their exposure have on your character? 
Would no record of parents murdered by the 
injury done their chila; that child deprived of 
die light of reason, by your cruel machinations. 
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appear against you? Would no friend, to 
whom you had attached yourself from child¬ 
hood, from the mean hope of benefiting by 
their riches and patronage, have to reproach 
you for having encouraged them in every vice, 
and assisted them in the execution of what 
their own unaided efforts might have been 
unable to effect.** 

! Here followed an affecting and strongly* 
painted description of the death-bed repent¬ 
ance and confession of Richards; the misery 
of poor Edward and his family; a subject so 
abhorrent to tlie feelings, that it is a relief that 
it need not again be repeated.] 

After this detail, Mr. Hall proceeds as fol- 
tow’s :—“ A few days ago, the son of the unfor¬ 
tunate and virtuous Wright breatlied his last. 
Some hours before his death, that reason, of 
which you had been the means of depriving, 
him, returned. I happened to be at his bed¬ 
side at the moment. He enquired for his father 
and mother; at first he seemed to struggle for 
recollection, and by dint of etlbit to recal 
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iviiat he had been. By degrees he recovered 
so far as to ask me how he came to be suspected 
of murder, condemned to death, and why hjs 
parents were not with him. I told him by 
degrees his own sad story, and what had been 
the confession of Richards. He was in too 
weak a state to feel violence of grief, but 
seemed curious to know what your interest 
-could have been to injure him, and kill his 
poor father and mother. He appeared so 
puzzled, when I attempted to describe your 
motives for instigating Richards to remove him 
out of the country, that I was glad when he 
proposed of himself to hear no more. 

•* I saw his hour was fast approaching, and 
with delight perceived that the trust and 
belief in God, which 1 had assisted in implant* 
ing in Ms mind in his youth, had not been lost 
amidst the wreck of more worldly sensations. 
He asked if he was not dying; and when I 
answered in the affirmative, he seemed much 
pleased, and said he wanted rest most sadly; 
that he had never done any thing that was 
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wrong wilfully ; and that he felt assured that 
God would forgive him, though he knew he 
had not been as good as he ought to have 
been. I trembled while I thought that this 
child of sorrow, with whose eternal welfare I 
had been entrusted, might escape from my 
anxious care, without having forgiven the 
author of all his wrongs. I asked him, jf 
there was any one in the world that he did not 
forgive. He said there was not. I asked 
him if he would join me in earnest prayer that 
you might be forgiven for the injury you had 
done him ; he replied that he would, but com¬ 
plained much of his head. Notwithstanding 
liis weakness, he repeated after me a prayer 
for mercy and forgiveness for his enemy. 
These were the last words he articulated. Oh! 
could they but speak such peace to your soul 
as they did to mine! The day may come, 
however, w’hen they will be invaluable to you; 
when your eyes may be opened to the infamy 
of your past life, and repentance may press 
sorely on you. llien you will Jknow, and not 
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till then, how to value the prayer that has 
been put up for you by this iniioeeuf victim to 
your unprincipled conduct; and you -will not 
wonder, that, in your present state, you excite 
the sincere compassion of 

« J. HALL/' 
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J\ S the WrigKts had no near relation, to claiin 
what liad been raised by the sale of their effects, 
Mr. Hall had got Jack (during the short 
interval of reason previous to his death) to sign 
a will, leaving the faithful Irishman tl^e money 
for which those effects had been sold. It was 
sufficient to buy an annuity which would 
keep him above want, for the rest of his life j 
a reward to which the fidelity and patience 
with which he had taken care of the poor 
maniac, gave him a just title. 

When it became ne'ccssaiy for Mr. Hall to 
take possession of the glebe-house belonging 
to his new living, poor iiit said that he might 
as well go to his own country now as not, for 
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he should no longer be with the bones of the 
old woman, if he wastreo miles off, the distance 
between the glebe and the place where his wife 
had been buried, which w'^as close to the curate’s 
house. 

Emma, whose interest had been heightened 
for the Irishman, by the account Mr. Hall had 
given her of the kindness and attachment 
%Vlui which he liad attended the poor madman, 
in a long illness which preceded his death, 
requested that he might call on her before he 
set out on his intended journey. She had often 
talked of him to Henry, and they both felt cu¬ 
rious to know how' the thoughts of returning to 
his native country would affect so untutored a 
creature as this poor Hibernian, and how he 
reconciled himself to leaving the old woman’s 
bones (as he called them) in England. 

TOien he was shewn by the servant into 
the Hall at Walwyn castle, he looked about 
him witli great seeming pleasure ; and when 
Emma and Henry made their appearance, he 
smd, “ Long life to your Honors; I’m proud 
to see ye ’2 in such a ;:?ie house of your own. 
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This is a big house in earnest; and I hear you 
mighty well spoke of, my Lady, amongst the 
poor; and sign’s on it» I met with the best of 
good treatment from the servants.” 

Of the truth of this last assertion there 
w’anted no other evidence than tlie state of ex¬ 
altation of poor Pat’s spirits, alt^oiigli not at 
all sensible of it himself. 

Emma asked him, how it happened that he wag. 

going back to Ireland, contrary to his inten- 

1 

tions the last time she saw him. “ Och, then, 
that’s true for you, my Lady, I did think 
never to go back any more; but the Master, 
long life to him, has done mighty well by me, 
ill tlie regard of getting poor Jack the mad¬ 
man, as they called him, to make a will in my 
favour. And so I mean, please God, to go 
home, and live in dacency and credit for the 
rest of iny life, with my sister Judy and the 
childi*eu: and indeed I think I’ll be all the 
heartier for hearing a little laugliing and a 

C3 CTO 

joke from time to time, which the people I 
live with, Goi> save them, are no way given 
to; for once they luwe called you Pat, and 
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Teague, and, as it were, thrown the praf ^es in 
your teeth, the devil another joke as they have 
under their tooth. They're mighty quiet, 
proper people, and nate and clanc, but no way 
given to joking or laughing, whicii niyseb* 
lliinks a mortal pity; ajid they’re not iil.c our¬ 
selves in any perticular, for when wc ])avc any 
little falling out, we fight it oat at on^e, and 
-get. it oir our minds, and there’s an cud of it. 
Now with them it will stick ever so lon<>' aiv i 
rot in their stomac'hs; arul no bhiine to them tor 
that same, when they don’t f’glit it olf at once.” 


Emma asked when the poor madman died. 
He Replied, “ he went off v, ith the fall of the 
leaf, please your llonoi’, about two months 
back; and you never see a heavier liandful tiiiin 
I had of him, and many’s the heart scald, for 
he grew so obstinate like latterly, that tliere 
was no dealing with him at all at all; and 
what did he do but takes to tearing his clothes, 
my Ladvj saving your presence; so that myself 
used to be ashamed of the neighbours seeing a 


boy that came of the best of people, in such an 
unsightly condition; but there was no cure for 
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it, for if the Master, long life to him, put evei^ 
so good a coat on his back, as if it was to-day» 
well, in a week’s time, it would be so tettered, 
that you’d think that he wouldn’t have the 
nailings of a j)each-tree on him. And some¬ 
times my licart was faii'Iy broke, following liim 
over hedge and ditch, for fear any harm might 
happen to him; for you see I always kept in my 
mind how kind the mother that bore him was 
to the ould woman, and made me give hkxi 'che 
greater toleration, when he cised to be so 
mighty contrary. But he’s gone to glory; 
and may the grass grow green before the doors 
of tliem as ever said an ill word of one of. 
the family; that’s all the harm I wish them. 
And siirc,^’ continued he, “ I never thought 
on going to Ireiund, till I found the JMaster 
was going to his new living, much good may 
do him with it, if it was ten times better; and 
that then I shoultl be just as htr from the old 
woman’s bones, Gojl> rest her soul, when T 
was Ixco miles off*, as if 1 was a hundred. And 
indeed the Master has been so kind as to give 
me the best of goctl aj-lvicc; for he says, * Pat,’ 



says he, ‘ you’ll never do any good,’ says he, 
* how that you have got a little money to spe nd, 
but be always drinking it; so take my advice, 
and go back to your own country, and take 
care of your sister and the children,’ says he, 
quite considerate. “ Please your Honor,” said 
I, “ wliat will I do with the vow 1 made, to be 
buriedin the same grave with theould woman?” 
(never letting on that iny own priest sure 
wo?‘Id give me an absolution for worse nor 
that, as many’s the time lie did for ten times 
worse.) ‘ You should never make a vow,* 
said he, ‘ which you cannot keep;’ for you see 
the clargy here take mighty little on them- 
selves,,in the regard Oi‘ forgiving: and more’s 
the pity, for its a tiling that’s mightily wanting, 
so it is, for both Iiigli and low. “ If I knew 
when 1 was going to die, your Honor,” says I, 
I’d w’alk while I could put the foot under 
me, to lay my bones by lier, and she, the cratur, 
wishing it so much.” ‘ Well,* says he, ‘ I’ll 
wiitetothe banker that wull pay you your money 
every quarter, to have your body sent over.’ 
“ Thanks, your Honor,” says I, “ that wil Ibe 
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saningus both;** but I did not let on to 
Honor, how it w^armed my heart to think of 
dying in my own country, to say nothing of 
the extrame unction, of which I know therein 
no account made in this country, though they 
set such store by it amongst all the good 
Christians; and I’JI engage they*]!, put plenty 
of the oil and the holy water on me, and J 
buried alongside of her in the self-same grave, 
may be it*ll do for us both* 

“ Well,** said he, after some consideration^ 
^ I never ^vill forget, as long as I live, the day 
that Katty died, the cratur, when down I went 
on my two bended knees to his Honor, to give 
her absolution; and he, sitting by her bed« 
side, and the big tears rolling, down his face, 
for all the world like peas, so that it was out 
of no hard-heartedness that he denied her. 

* Ach, forgive her. Master,* said I ; * God 
bless you, Sir, forgive her, and give her the 
absolution before she goes to the gates of hea¬ 
ven ; for he that keeps the kays will never cast 
an evil eye on the living sowl that has your 
good word at any rate.** “ Ypu distress me 
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exceec^ingly,** said he, (looking Ibr all tlie 
world as if it was his own wife that was in it.) 

“ You seem to have forgot all I liave ever 
tried to teach you : none can forgive sins but 
One.** ‘ Now don*t you believe that your 
Honor,* says I, ‘ for sure, isn’t tlicre Father 
Luke, and Fatlier Magrath, aiid Father 
0’»Shaughnessy, and whole heaps of them in 
Ifi^l^ind, that forgive the greatest of all sin¬ 
ners, informers and all.* “ It does not signify 
talking to you, l*at,* says he ; “ you forget 
every thing I have ever told you, to prove to 
you that there can be but one inten essor with 
God.’* ‘ Lord love you. Sir,* says I, * sure 
I*d remember every word of it, only Katty’s 
so ill; and when I’m in trouble about her 
dying, I can think of nothing in the wide 
world but what my mother tould me ; and 
^ays she to me, over and over again, Barny, 
says she, if ever you die without abrolutioi;, St. 
Peter will ask no more questions, but shut tjhe 
door in your face at once. And think,* says I* 
your Honor, what a burning shame it w ould 
be to have her shut out, that never done a badl 
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turn to mortal, nor wished a bad wish to any 
cliristian cratur, no more than a child unborn.* 
“ Well,” says he, “ you must leave the room.’* 
And, thinks I, may be he’ll think better of it, 
and do it at last; but he staid a great while, 
and then he went away unkiiownst to me. So 
I went to Katty, and she seemed composed like; 
and says I ‘ Well, did lie give it to you. Honey?* 
says I, “ No, Baniy,” says she 5 “ but he 
promised he’d pray for me his own self^' and 
though he didn’t let on, I saw^the absolution 
in his blessed face when he looked at me, 
and bid me trust in God.” HSlie never spoke 
again, please your Honor, but died quite asy.” 

‘ You are very fond of your own dergy,* 
said Emma. 

“ You may say that,” he replied; “sure it 
is they that do every thing entirely for us, 
from first to last. What would the likes of 
us poor craturs do, either coming into the 
world, or going out of it, but for the piiest 
of the parish ? »Sure, they are the fittest people 
to speak for us, for it’s they that know how; 
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*nd I*d rather be trusting to them twenty t<> 
one, nor to many a one I see m this country.*' 

‘ I cannot imagine,* said Emma, ‘ why you, 
who have found such an excellent friend in 
the Curate of Bevan, should take such a dis¬ 
like to the English clergy.* 

“ Why,' then, I’ll tell jmu once for all, my 
Lady. Why I think there's no great good 
in some of them; at least, they do not come 
up dt'all, at all, to our priests. There’s a many 
of them all for galavaiiting in their own post- 
chays, and the finest of houses over their 
heads, and none but the best of good belly 
timber they’ll have the year through, Fridays 
wd all, and taking no account at all of the 
Lent; and never think of taking their foot 
in their hand, and walking off to see the 
«ck, and wake, or getting up on a bit of a 
garren, and riding over the parish to see who 
wants them. There’s one, at least, bad luck to 
him, that would rather be mounting a clever 
hunter, and after a fox, as if he thought it 
was the W—e of Babylon that he was after; 
which is a nick nam^ they have given the 



Pope, my Lady; and 1 only wisli it was 
Father Magratli tliat had tlic putting of the 
pays ill tlieir shoes for that same; and it 
ishit boiled they’d be.” 

‘ I siioiild like very nmcli to know,’ said 
Emma, addressing hersell to her husband, 

* wlio could liave talked to him of the Pope 
by that name ; as it is not likely that Mr. Hall 
should enter on any conlioversial points with 
his poor parislii :ners.* 

“ You are ipiit e rigiit, my La(4%” he replied, 
“ he never called one of us out of our right 
name, let alone his I loliaess. But there was 
a great Preacher c<inie dinvn some time ago, 
and he used to be going on w'itli great bothe¬ 
ration to me, and some other Homans in the 
village, because he said he heard we were 
Papishes, as he called us, bad luck to his 
manners. But what could 1 ex})ect, and he 
making game of the Pope himself; and he 
was always crying down the W—e of Babylon' 
to me, as if she should be hunted out of the 
country, with a pack of fox-hounds to her own 
share ; and I never t]ie least guess in life of 
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who she was, but I thought it became his cloth 
weii enough to cry her down, if she was what he 
called her; and I knew that our country have a 
bad name any how, so I did not so much biaiiie 
Jiini for that. Well, iny Lady, he was to 
prache a great sennon, and, cock me up, I 
must go and bear him as well as the rest. And 


sure, then it n as tint 1 was made scnsibie that 
it was his Hol.nc'js diat he meant all the 
tiinr-j and lie c-ila J. iiim tlie Scarlet \V —e 
into tne bargain, and niore shame for him for 
that same, yiire, tliat w^as a titter name for 


some ol' the great generals that tvas in Ireland 
at the time of the rnction.” 

Henry, who couid not help smiling at this 
sly sneer at his late profession, said, ‘ Well, 
but my good fellow, it is no reason bectiuse 
you have met with one or two cliaracters that 
you don’t think equal to your own priests, that 
you should suppose they are ail the same. 
You acknowledge the goodness of Mr. Hall, 
and you may depend on it that there arc 
numbers equally good.* 




Pat shook his heatl, and said, “ V»*as your 
Honor ever at the Assizes ^ Well, that is 
the cursedest place ever i was in in my born 
(lays; and the clergy seemingly laig'ity busy 
there, aiiol the greutcsc }»dr.seciitors in it, 
where a body would think lliut lliey^d have 
mighty little business, except only to give 
the absolution to tiicm craii.is tiiut lunl got 
into a bit e! treiibie, and weie to swing 
for it. As i: is <|r.ire natnr.d and pi-o},er 
that every one of tliem slio*ihl look after 
his own JlocL' ; and siu'c it ‘vas for that I 
thought they were in it. But v/liait do you 
think I found was tim jlock they were after? 
Why neither more nor less than tiic partridges, 
and them birds tliey cad tiic phisants, and the 
tails, and the iiares, and the rabbits, and all 


them wild birds. And there wjls one poor 
fellow that was prosecuted by a chtigy, and 
I was in a dale of trouble about him, because 
he was as pretty a spoken lad as you’d wisJi 
to see, and himself a very good scholar, and 
he had a nugiity sickly mother; and he swore 
to me by the book, that it was standing in the 
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field that he was, with the giin in his hands, 
to lirighten away the birds from the little bit 
of corn, when a piiimp little partridge came 
wliizzing by the muzzle of the gun, as if it 
was from, heaven; and he thought upon the 
mother that bore him, and that, perhaps, she 
might eat a bit of it, and tlie gun went off’; 
and, before he had time to cross himself, up 
came one of these scif-same chirgy, and collared 
him,-^ and knocked him down as flat as a 
flounder, ami sent him off to jail in the half 
of no time for a vagrimi and a vagabond. 
And its for miglity little that they call them 
cratiirs the vagabond; may be, for taking a 
bit of a shilelah out of the hedge, or asking 
for the price of the tobacco.” 

* But,' said Emma, ‘ jou must have been 
used in Ireland to see tlie Protestant clergy¬ 
men act as magistrates.* 

** Aye, Jewel, and so they may sometimes, 
though I never see them, on account of never 
being at the assizes; but sure they would not 
be a bit the better regarded for it, no more nor 
they are when the'i’e too griping about the 
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tytlies. But I am only spaking of our own 
elargy, who take nothing but what’s given to 
them, for which the Loud increase their store! 
and Avlio never j>arsecutes nobody at the law, 
but j)uiiishes thcni tlieinselves, as they’ve a 
good riglit to do.'*’ 

* I sJiould like very much,’ said Emma, 
‘ to hear you go on witii youi' account of the 
assizes.* 

“ .kiid so I will, my Lady, for I ffever 
was there more nor once, and i don’t think 
I’ll ever go again. For what do you see when 
you’re there for all the world, but, may be, a 
great big fellow, big enough to commit a 
murder, and he to be whipped on the* bare 
back, saving your ladyship’s presence, for 
staling a goose. And then, may be, there’s 
another, that’s to have the same sauce for 
breaking into a dwelling-house, and stealing 
thereout one pound of butter and a toothful 
of bacon: and another, for tendering a bad 
shilling in payment for a loaf, knowing it to 
be bad, and no blame to the cratur sure, if 
they had’nt a better j and then this body for 
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staling a pig of iron, and another a brass 
knocker and a cock of a beer barrel, or the 
spout of a pump, or a duck or a drake, or an 
old hen, or soraetliing no way worth bringing 
a Christian into trouble about. And that. I’ll 
engage. Father Luke could fix them all, with¬ 
out one of them ever seeing the inside of a 
jail; for what with the pays in the shoes, and 
the counting of the hades, and walks to St. 
John’s well, and all them fasts, (which come 
mighty easy “to us in Ireland, we’re so used 
to it;) you’d see how he’d settle it all with¬ 
out judge or jury. And then there’s such 
imprisoiiinerits, and houses of correction, and 
hanging, and whipping privately, and whip¬ 
ping publicly, and fines, and transporting; 

why then the d-^1 transport them ail, and 

that’s the best w’ord I can give them, since 
poor Jack lost his wits in that same town. 
And, indeed, I believe that’s the reason w hy 
I put so little dependence on the Clergy, all 
but the Master; that it was all along of one 
of them same, that both the father and the 
mother w'ere murdered by the grief; and the 
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poor boy bocaiiitf quite itiiioceM, wiiich Was 

tlu? Wi-s'si job of 


‘ "ihjit 
lleoiy, K 

* Ail'; 


tllilt i:1i h 
St. 

fortioj Ml 


'nrlcv'd, a very bad job,* said 
oi.r: ;;''y ubie tv, refrain from laughing, 
roi (le -roii f'let oat on your journey?* 
rl 3; . :' Ibviior, I’m thinking 
V 1:1 a ibrtaiglit, which*11 be 

ev2, for tbe Loiter luck and grace; 
’ long life to him, says, that by 


that 1 shall ioave enough to cover my 

death. Ao 1 so., now I have made your Honors 
seir ;bU‘ how it will all be. And, before I go. 


I am io liave a iiate, decent stone put over the 
oil.hi woman, to iieen her from all harm till 
such time as I tome back to her again.** 

‘ And Av.hal; do 3'ou mean to have written 
on the stone?'* s:aJ Henry. 

“ Vvlw that’s what I’m not quite sure of,** 
replied Pat. 'ilicy’vc called me Pat, and 
the Irisliir.an, so h ng, tlint ii I was to put th® 

name 1 was bred imd bcfiri with, the d— - 1 a 

one as would know who she was, no H.cie ncr 
the dead, IJtr cv n maiden name was Katty 
O’Callaghaii; but sute, what do these people 
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Jbiow of the likes of such a good name, not 
having any such amongst themselves? So 
Pm thinking, if it would be agreeable to put 
on the stone nothing at all, at all, only that 
she was Pat the Irishman’s wife, and that, for 
sartain,' w’ill be the best way to give the lie to 
that spalpeen of an overseer, who vsaid she w'as 
not married the cratur, if he sliould ever come 
this way ; and then, when I come over to her 
myselr^ there’ll be no trouble, only to put on 
the stone, anti the husband of her too.” 

After some little hesitation, he at last de¬ 
clared, ** that he had a favour to ask of the 
Lady, God bless her, and send lier luck and 
grace, and a plenty of children, that she would 
just let him leave the little tin box, with the 
certificate of their marriage, with her; and that 
he made bold to expect, that if any thing wag 
said to throw a slight upon Katty, as if she 
had not been an honest woman, (which she 
surely was, as ever broke bread,) that she 
would be so kind as to give them the lie, by 
shewing the certificate, and tlien he sliould 
go to his own country quite light-hearted,” 
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Emma, though much amused at the sin¬ 
gularity of the request, promised to fulfil 
the charge punctually; and poor Pat left her, 
with a thousand blessings, and repeating that 
she was as like the young mistress up at the 
big house as two peas. 



Chapter XIX. 


Mrs. Walwyn was severely mortified, at 
finding that a match, of which she had augured 
so ill, as that between her daughter and Mr. 
Sterling, should be productive of great happi¬ 
ness to both; and that, so far from repenting 
of the foolish husmess, as she always persisted 
in calling it, that her son-in-law seemed per¬ 
fectly happy. Although his good taste had 
pointed out to him befcie marriage, that 
greater tenderness, and a more feminine mind, 
would have made Ellen a more attractive 
woman ; yet when once married, her temper 
was so unclouded, her spirits so cheerf ul, and 
'her animation so great, that he w'ould not have 
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admitted a thought of any change in her being 
for the better, 

Mr. Sterling seemed to be destined to be 
happy as a married man. His first wife, 
without either beauty or talent, had been a 
friend, iii whom he could most thorougiily 
confide every thought of his heart. Though 
courted and flattered by the world, there was 
something so sincere, so ardent, in her adqjira- 
tion of him, that when he entered his own 
house, he felt as completely that it was not in 
the world that he was most happy, as if Mrs. 
Sterling had been the most attractive woman 
«f his acquaintance. 

We take it for granted, that if a man is in 
a disposition to be happy in domestic life, that 
the wife he has, never loses by comparison 
with the one he has lost. Self-love will always 
make the admiration of a young woman of 
beauty or talents a great gratification, particu¬ 
larly where there is a disparity of years between 
man and wife; and though Mr. Sterling 
might not have liked to^ acknowledge it, even 
to himself, £llen*s admiration of him, and the 
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preference wLich she gave to his company over 
that of every body else, increased his natural flow 
of spirits^ and made him as happy now, in what 
is generally called the decline of life, as he had 
been in. the brightest part of its morning. 
Had his fortune been small in proportion to 
the style in which he chose to live, he might 
have found his wife’s disregard of and total 
want of ability for domestic concerns a great 
disadvantage .* but his income was more than 
equal to his expenses, which made it a matter 
of perfect indifference to him. The only mor¬ 
tification to which his marriage exposed him, 
was the perpetual invidious attacks of his 
mother-in-law, made with a view’^ to disparage 
his wife in the eyes of the world: these he 
always took upon himself to pany, having too 
much taste, as well as feeling, to admire her 
wit, exerted in a contest with her mother. 

One day, when the whole family w’ere assem¬ 
bled at dinner at Rosy Park, the conversation 
happened to turn on economy, and how neces¬ 
sary it was for all ranks, of females in England 
to be instructed in it, on account of the expenses 
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of living Wing become so great, tbal the 
largest estates were often the most heavily 
encumbered; which wtis frequently occasioned 
by there not being sufficient cleverness in the 
arrangement of the household expenses. Mrs, 
Mordaunt remarked, tliat even the laws of 
England, in the general disposal of property, 
pointed out the necessity for women, in their 
own defence, practising economy; that the 
deatlis of husbands and fathers causedT their 
lives to be subject to such reverses, that hardly 
any circumstances, or any rank, could secure a 
woman from not finding occasion to practise 
it at some time or other of her life ; and that it . 
was best early to habituate their minds to the 
idea, that, sooner or later, they might be re¬ 
duced to comparative poverty. 

“ Poverty!” exclaimed Mary. “ I do not 
see what should ever make girls in a certain 
rank of life poor, unless they make very 
bad matches. A girl who marries properly 
must always have settlements to j)revent any 
inconvenience accruing from her husband’s 
death.” 


VOL,, ir. 
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‘ When I speak of poverty/ said Mrs.' Mor- 
daunt, ‘ I mean comparative poverty.* 

“ You do not mean, of course,** said Mr. 
Sterling, “ that a Duke’s daughter is ever re¬ 
duced to beg at the road side, or receive help 
from her parish; but we will suppose her 
father’s estate thirty or forty thousand a year, 
nnd the settlement on her as a younger chilr’’ 
being ten thousand pounds, she, having always 
had the full benefit of living at the rate of 
cither of the above sums yearly, is certainly in a 
compjU'ative state of poverty, living by herself 
on live hundred a year, the interest of her 
own fortune. In the same w ay, if, during her 
father’s life, she had married a man wii li ten 
thousand a year, she would be reduced Ij the 
^practice of strict (economy w hen left 's^t ith a 
jointure of perhaps a thousand a year, a]id a 
number of daughters to educate, and bring 
into the world. And, in such a case as (bis, 
if she had not sense to adopt economical plans 
in her mode of living, I see no ch.oi*., for 
lier, but to go at once into the King’s-Beuch, 
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and look to disposing of her daughters only 
to those wlio live within its rules.’* 

* I liope, Ellen, you are attending to what 
your liusband is saying,’ said Mrs. Walwyn, 

‘ and Jiow very severe he is on women who 
are not economical, though I must say it is 
l ather soon for him to begin to complain of 
your total ignorance of household management.’ 

“My dear Madam,” said Mr. Stirling, 

‘ ‘ 1 Iiave not yet hud time to find out any of 
ICllcn’s faults in housekeeping; but when I 
<lo, I shall come to you more privately for your 
idvice. But do tell me, shall I ever be able to 
get you to consider of any subject in the ab- 
.vtract ? The fault must be in me ; for with 
Mich a philosophic mind as yours, you would 
find it very easy, one should think, to detach 
yourself from all ideas of personality in a dis¬ 
cussion of this kind.” 

The second course at that 'moment being 
set on the table, and some trifling mistakes 
occurring in tlic arrangement of the dishes, 
Mr. rSterling perceived that his fair antago¬ 
nist’s attention was no .longer his j and that, 

K 2 
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by her absence of mind, she had suggested to 
him the weapons which he might use to punish 
her for the attack she had made on her 
daughter. “ Do not mistake me so far,” said 
he, resuming the conversation, “ as to think I 
wish Ellen in any thing different from what 
she is. And pray, do not let your maternal 
affection take-the alarm at the idea of her ever 
being in reduced circumstances: I have taken 
good care that she shall never find any change 
in her situation at my death. But though I 
have taken a pleasure, for her sake, in going 
contrary to the usual laws for providing for 
females ; if it had not been in my power to 
do so, I could have trusted to a woman of her 
understanding, learning to conform herself to 
any circumstances : and, in the mean time, 
it is a very great pleasure to me to have her 
always disengaged, and at leisure to give me 
Jier company. If she has not saved me any 
unnecessary expense in the preparations for a 
&ast by her superior management of my 
houshold concerns, I have her, at least, un-^ 
roa^tedt umtewedy at the head of my table. 
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with her mind no way entangle^ in the intri¬ 
cacies of comer-dishes, removes, and entremets; 
and never perceive, when I address my con¬ 
versation to her, that her countenance sud¬ 
denly drops on perceiving the paste for the 
pates is not puff, and that the rabbits she in¬ 
tended to be roasted for the second course, 
have come at full stretch into the first. If 
a mistress of a house be a woman of sense and 
lively manners, no one can concei\^ how 
much it spoils conversation for the company 
to miss her, as much as if she were out of the 
room, while her mind is running after the 
rabbits or fowls that may have gone astray in 
the bill of fare. Settling the point of cross 
corners, and her heart swelling indignant at 
what should be raised being flat, and what 
should be fiat having risen into much gran¬ 
deur.” There was sufTicient allusion in this 
to the anxieties under whicli Mrs. Walwyn had 
just been suffering, for her to feel the.t she 
was turned into ridicule in a way to which she 
could not reply. 
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“ I agree with you in every tiling you have 
said, .my dear Sir,” said an old geiitleuian, 
who had seemed to take a great interest in the 
conversation, “ excej)t that 1 think that tlie 
age is past for ladies to appear at their own 
tables cither roasted or stewed. I am old 
enough to remember wlicn our Britlsli fair 
seldom made their appearance in the drawing¬ 
room before dinner without a slight impres¬ 
sion of the fire on their neck and arms, which 
you might caiFroasted; together with certcuu 
indications of tasting still about tlicir uicuths, 
and more or less strong traces of anxiety on 
their countenances j and, if sliaking liaiids laid 
been the fashioiitible mode of saIuta:iou, tlicrc 
might liave been some slight intlic.itioiis of a 
mind ill at ease on tlie hand, which yon might 


have called stewing.” 

* You are always liringing me back to the 
fiat realities of life,’ said Mr. Sterling, ‘ w]>itth 
is not fair. Though roasted mid stewed wives 
may liave gone out of fashion with rufis and 
farthingales, still I insist on the right of speak- 
.iiig figuratively; and w hen I see a lady red 
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with anger, or in agitation that may induce a 
moisture at the ends of her fingers, I must call 
her roasted or stewed, taking niy simile from 
the objects before me.* 

I wish there were no such words in the 
English language as economy and housekeep¬ 
ing,** said Mary languidly; “ they always 
give a woman a bustling, busy look, and make 
her wear pockets.** 

‘ My dear Mary,* said Emma, ‘ no ^ne can 
live without some care and anxiety about 
money, 'lliose who are immensely rich must 
take care that their expenditures are not too 
great, in order tliat they may extend tlie utmost 
relief in their power to tliose who are less for¬ 
tunate : and 1 don’t know whether I should 
not prefer going about with my hands in my 
pockets, making the most of a little, rather 
than feel frightened out of my senses, lest 1 
should not give away enough out of a greai 
deal.* 

“ How can you have conceived a situation 
for yourself so coinp!t!teIy unlady-like,** said 
Mary, “such very DU^tinvifs toit,'* 
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* My dear young lady,* said the old gen¬ 
tleman, ‘ you are not fairly come out, as they 
call it in modern language, and therefore have 
seen little of the world, or you would have 
perceived that domestic economy is not so very 
mauvais ton as you think it. On the contrary, 
you are likely, much more likely, to hear of 
it amongst people of rank, than amongst the 
nouveay^' richeSy like myself, who are always 
mauvdt's ton. Your sister, who has conjured 
up a ludicrous picture in the minds of her 
other hearers, by the idea of her bustling up 
and down with her hands in her pockets, has 
recalled to my mind all the loves of my early 
youth; and 1 thought, as I looked at lier, that 
since those days I had seen notliing half so 
handsome.* 

Mary, who hated to hear of any body’s 
beauty but her own, was not in a humour to 
.’■eply. Without perceiving the displeasure he 
had excited, he continued, “ those who rise in 
the fashionable world by riches, by their 
utmost efforts can only attain to living in the 
^society in which people '6f rank are born; and 
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;is the minds of* these latter are not entirely 
occupied by keeping an assumed station by 
the weight of their purse, as well as by their 
close adherence to the modes of fashionable 
life, they have less objection to betraying when 
it becomes comparatively lighter; and as ex¬ 
penses liave increased, and taxes become incon¬ 
venient, sensible management is rather talked 
of in high life, as shewing cleverness.” 

* I can easily believe that is the cas^ at pre¬ 
sent,* said Ellen; * as I remember when 
J wrs at Bath, that one night I overheard a 
Dowager Duchess talking to a lady of equal 
rank of diiTerent modes of saving in feeding 
her household, till I could have fancied them 
two widows of Sereptha, the one boasting of 
the duration of her cruse of oil and her barrel 
of meal, while the other looked as if she wa» 
secretly Avishing that she too might be so for¬ 
tunate as to meet with the prophet Elisha. 



Chapter XX. 


TnotroH the 


course of our narrative 


obliges us to paint some scenes in the lives of 
our dramatis personae, after marriage, as well 
as before; we are sensible the interest must 


cease wber^ it has been the custom, time imme¬ 


morial, for the curtain to drop; and therefore 


suppose it will not be disagreeable to our 
readers to follow once more in the track of 


Cupid and Hymen. 

Lord Bredwell had continued his courtship 
of Miss Walwyn with unubating civility aud 
mildness, till within a week of the time ap¬ 
pointed for their marriage; but with a look of 
increased melancholy, and a decline of health. 
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iliat excited the strongest degree of pity in all 
who saw him. 

Ills near connexion with the family of 
Walw ,11 made Mr. Steriing a frequent witness 
of the misery of botli Lady llredwell and her 
son. Having lived imudi abroad Iiad made 
him aware of the kind of st rapes tliat young men 
(particularly of weak iiiiderstandiiig) are liable 
to be drawn into by foreigners; and he deter¬ 
mined to endeavour to obtain the confidence of 
this unfortunate young man, with tlie good- 
natured hope that he miglit be of use to him. 
Tills plan was no sooner formed, than ac^ci- 
dent hastened the execution of it. A large 
party of the family connexions having.assem¬ 
bled a week previous to the intended marriage. 
Lady Bredwell was thrown into the greatest 
state ofalann, by seeing her son, with evident 
horror and fright depicted in his countenance,, 
start from his seat and leave the room, just aS- 
a figure of gigantic lieiglit passed before a win 
dow of the saloon, which washy accident opeii,. 
81 ie saw him immediately join the stranger, 
and appeared to hurry him down one of tlift 
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walks. Mr. Sterling, wJio sjhv the whole 
% 

transaction, followed Lady Bredvvell imme¬ 
diately out of the room, saying, “ you seem 
alarmed; have I your permission to follow 
your son, and endeavour to find out what is the 
cause of his being so unseasonably intruded on.” 

* Follow him, for God’s sake!’ was all she 
could utter, as she sank into a chair in the hall. 

Mr. Sterling immediately followed in the 
directi^ he had seen taken by Lord Brcdwell 
and the stranger. '\Vhen he arrived at a 
Grecian temple, wdth which the walk termi¬ 
nated, he stopped for a moment to obser\T 
them, as they seemed in earnest conversation. 
The moon shone with unusual splendour, 
through the pillars of the temple, on the ghastly 
face of Lord Bredwell; while the shade cast 
by one of them increased the contrast between 
the pallid hue of fear and imbecillity in his 
countenance, and the dark colouring and ex¬ 
pression of his companion, who had something 
infernal in a face that might once have served 
as a model of perfect beauty. 
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With a loalv of the most iueftUble contempt, 
he sa-i ill ltali.iu to Lord liredvvell, (at the 
same time laying a pistol on tlie table,) “ 1 am 
not to be imposed on. This boiid is imperfect, 
accovfhiig to your laws. If you die be:ore 


you Cv)ii!ie into possession of your wife’s fortune, 
I should not be able to recover tliis sum from 


your executors. 1 have therefore had another 
bond draw up, under the direction oi' one of 
your legal men. It must be signeU this night, 
or take the consecpieiica;. I^am vvfflmg to 
believe that vou did not mean to wrong me; 
but if you hesitate, I shall be of another 
opinion;** and he drew the pistol closer to Iiiin, 
as he took from his pocket a parchment, to 
which he desired his alfrighted companion to 
atiix his name; and then adjusted a light which 
he had brought with him. Lord iiredwell 
took up the pen, but his hand shook with such 
violence, that it was impossible he should 
write. “You shall wait here till jour nemes 
arc more settled; for signed this paper must he, 
before we part.” 



Lord Bredwell threw hiuiseif back in iila 
chuir, ^uid looked so Kke the imago of* d.McIi, 
that his companion began to f’car that tiie 
grim tyrant might snatch his victim from him, 
befo>'c he had acco iiplislied his purpose. 

“ 'riieire,” said he, putting the pistor fur¬ 
ther from him, “ you need not fear vioience r 
I am no murderer, though I will be no 
man’s dupe. Summons uj) coiiriigc, if you 
can, to write your name; and your person 
shall be safe.” ^ 

At this moment Mr. Sterling darting from 
behind a pillar, whicli had hitlierto concealed 
hi’U, sei/iCd on the pistol, -nul pointing it at tlie 
stranger, (at the same time that he took him ]»y 
the collar,) said, “ if you nuike the least resist¬ 
ance, the contents oftliis jiistol shall be instantly 
lodged in your head, iiouse yourself. Lord 
Bredwell; go immediately to the house, and 
bring assistance to secure”— 

•»* Oh! it is a debt of honour I owe him,’ 
interrupted Lord Bredwell, gasping for bieathj 
‘let me sign the bond, and implore your 
secrecy,’ 
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“ Excuse me,** replied Mr. Sterling, “ I 
never knew any uifliir of honour that ileinanded 
being settled betweo'i an armed iuid unarmed 
pennon. From >vhat 1 liave f>verheard, you 
have lost a large sinn at play; if it can be 
proved tluit it was fairly >von, I ani tlie last 


man in the wo d t advi ;e you to sully your 
charact(‘r l[»y any d. viation ; ; oin the laws of 


mour. Will t:.e eiivuiustanees under which 


you won tins sum, bear tv) i)c cnijuired into r** 
said he, iddressiny; hi useli to hiy prisoiier. 

‘ 1 am unused to he asked such questions,’ 
said the stranger hunglitily, * and shall not 
ansA'c)' them. Let go yoiir hold, and I shall 
leave i ’f.at coiitein})tihie wretch to the scorn luj 
luer: s.* 


** Oul do not release him,** exclaimed Lord 
Bit .‘well, in the great st agitation, “ till I 
have signed the bond; if yon do, he will 
revt-nge himscif on one who is dearer to me 
th;tn life. I will promise to pay the money,* 
which indeed was fairly won, if he will but en¬ 
gage to respect the life of the Princess of 
****, whose love for me he cannot forgive.” 
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“ Paltry wretch!” said the stranger, “ do you 
think of entering into competition with loe?” 

Some of the servants whom Lady Pred¬ 
well had sent to aid Mr. Sterling in his search 
for her son, ap])eari!ig at that moment, he let 
go his hold, and said, “ Walk tjuietly with me 
to the house, and 1 shall not expose you; but 
make the smallest attempt at escape, and you 
are a dead man.” Then addressing himself 
to Lord Bredwell, “ Go to the house, my 
Lordj, and account to your Mother (whom I 
left in great alarm) for your absence. You 
may depend on my secrecy till 1 silt this 
matter thoroughly.” 

As. he said this, he put in his pocket the 
papers which lay on the table; and after having 
taken eveiy precaution to prevent a possibility 
of his prisoner’s escape, he returned to the party 
in the saloon, who had not noticed the absence 
of Lord Bred well as any thing unusual. 

. In a few words of secret conference with 
Lady Bredweli, he advised that no notice 
should be taken of the appearance of the 
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stranger, or tlie alarm which it had caused; 
aiui promised that he would remain in .the 
house that night, and see wliat could be done 
to discover bv what means tlie stranger had 
obtaint*d a right of intruding on her son. 



ClIAFTER XXI. 


In order to make the reader acquainted 
with the real cause of the dejection of Lord 
Bredwell, and to account for the appearance 
of the stranger in the last chapter, we must 
relate theoccurrences which took place on his 
departure from England. His voyjige had 
been accompanied with every circumstance of 
disgust that could be increased by sickness, 
solitude, and I’Qugli weather. He had hired 
the accommodation which a large merchant¬ 
man could aftbrd, because be had been told that 
he should be more perfectly master of it, than 
if he w as to go in a man of war j to which' he 
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liacl taken a dislike, fiom hearings that he 
should be put to gi'eat inconvenience when¬ 
ever tliey clearc‘d for action, which they fre¬ 
quently did, even in the l ight. 

He had gi^ en orders that no exi^ense should 
be spared, and tliat every tliijig should be done 
to make lu’s nparti.icnts as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible ; but how diiTerent from land comforts 
th.cy j)rove . to Ve, it is hardly necessary to say. 
The first nijpit’s Ijoisterous weather in the Bay 


of Biscay uuidc liiin rejoice that be bad the 
ship to hinisi'lf; and lie sent for the Captain, 
aiul de.fn e.'l him t'» put back for the first port 
he could make in Kngland. The Captain said 
lie was biniivd for Palermo, and could not quit 
convoy. L-orJ ihedvvell reasoned in too com¬ 
manding a tone, and. the Caiitain drew the 
dc'or after Ifun v.ith a violence that ill suited 
the nerves of this wretclicd Nobleman; who, 
j*or the first time in Ids life, had sutlered 
peremptory coiitradiction to his wislies. 

’^I'o those who have been accustomed to the 
real evils and disappointments oi'Ille, tliis may 
appear a trifle; to Loitl Bredweii it was quite 
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overwhelming. La dure lot dc la necessity 
to which all must submit at times, no where 
appeam to govern with such an iron sceptre as 
at sea; and, for the rest of the voyage, he 
found, that what he thought having a ship 
to himself was only being condemned to the 
solitude, as well as the confinement, of a prison. 
He was obliged to submit to every inconve¬ 
nience, without even the pleasure of complaint, 
except at meal times, as Dr. Blount being a 
man of strong nerves, and not at ail afiected 
by the nausea which increased his pupil’s suf¬ 
ferings, thought there was nothing of which 
to complain ; and, in a cabin apart from his 
Lordship, studied as hard as if he thought 
himself not yet worthy of the classic ground 
he was going to tread, and was in ardent pre¬ 
paration for it, by reading and deep study. 

His pupil, when he went on deck, pour 
promener ses enmiis, looked around on the 
dreary waste of waters by which he was sur¬ 
rounded with horror ; and thought of the 
comforts of his own home, and the delight 
of Mary’s society, till the tears started into 
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his eyes, and he felt more miserably, like ah 
absent lover, than he had ever done before. 
It is in such cases “ that distance lends en¬ 
chantment to the view,** and he made many 
vows, as he contemplated it, that if he was 
once so blessed to be in Miss WalwjTi’s com¬ 
pany again, and surrounded with all his usual 
comforts, that he never would quit England 
again for all the improvement that travel could 
afford. Of the pleasure to be derived ^om it 
he had already begun to suspect •the fallacy. 

Hope is the natural inmate of a youthful 
breast; and though none of Lord Bredwell’s 
feelings wore lively, yet still a very favourable 
wind, and the cheerfulness of the sun on*a fine 
day, which no where appears in greater splen¬ 
dour than in the Mediterranean, used some¬ 
times to exhilarate him, so as to make him en¬ 
tertain a hope for a happy termination to' his 
sufferings; but such cxhilai’ation was fre¬ 
quently quelled by a gun being fired by the 
convoy for hisshijito lie to, or to slacken sail, 
(it being the fastest sailer,) on which he used to 
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retire in despondency to liis cabin, and consider 
himself as the most wretched of beings. 

However, “ time, and the hour runs through 
the roughest day,” and after Sickness, fright, 
mortification, and perpetuiil ennui, the ship 
aiiclioredat Palermo; when, with the rest of 
the convoy, it was put in quarantine, and he 
found all remonstrance vain against its iron 
laws. On this account Dr. Blount w^as more 
to be pitied than his pupil; but found in em¬ 
ployment the only remedy of which the pre¬ 
sent evil admitted. Of la dure lot de la neces~ 
aiie, he had hardly felt the chains while on 
board. The movement of the ship liad 
renJered his sleep sound in the roughest 
weather. The sea air had increased a natu¬ 
rally great appetite, till he swallowed his 
meals, whether good or bad, with the haste and 
facility of the stone-eater at Merlin’s; and 
hardly granted more than an a]>]»^a’eatly civil 
attention to the complaints of his pupil, who 
declared that every thing was execrable that 
"Came to the table. He felt, thougii he refrained 
;fKom boasting of it, that he never, since he 
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became an inmate in a nobleman’s family, had 
haJ such an interval of study, uninterrupted by 
what he thought the nonsense of fashionable 
life. When at.last they were permitted to 
laud. Lord Brcdvvell became disgusted beyond 
measure at the iiicoiivenience and dirt of a 
foreign country; which, with his dislike to the 
sea, completely cured him of all his predelic- 
tion for Athenian taste; and so far from wish- 
ingto accompany his tutor in his visit to tl\^j Gre¬ 
cian isles, he recpicsted him to visit them alone. 

Dr. Blount, as a conscientious man, would 
not have accepted his dismissal, if he could 
have been of the least use; but he saw he had 
no influence to keep his pu])il from dangers, 
of the extent of which his want ol* knowledge 
of the world kept him in almost as great 
ignorance as his pupil was kept by want of* 
sense, o)‘ quickness of perception. 

At first, Lord Bredwell spent all his time 
in lamentations at the want of Ihiglish com-' 
forts; at length, from that vacancy of mind, 
which makes passion a relief, he fell in loveu 
and gave Mary a' rival in an elderly Italian 
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Princess, at whose house he met with all the 
dissipated youth of the Court, and all his own 
countrymen who were not proof against the 
fascination of high play and licentious pleasures. 
No particular attention paid to him in a place 
where tliere were people of his own country 
of equal rank with himself, whose talents, or 
whose knowledge of the world, made them 
more agreeable in society, fretted at missing 
the thousand little nameless observances shewn 
him by his mother’s company, which had given 
him from his birth a pleasing consciousness of 
consequence, he would have fallen into a state 
of total apathy and discouragement, if he had 

a 

not fallen in love. 

The Pi'incess of **** had been a celebrated 
beauty, of which she had sufficient remains to 
enable her to look very brilliant at candlelight, 
and very soft and interesting when she received 
her youthful lover on a morning, by that sober 
light called by the French demi jour^ and 
which is so peculiarly favourable to charms, on 
which time has begun to lay his unwary finger. 
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At first sight nothing can appear so unna¬ 
tural, as that a strong attachment should be 
formed by a ^oung man for a woman old 
enough to be his mother. But, on conside¬ 
ration, when it is recollected how soon the 
natural pleasures of life are exhausted by the 
sons of luxury in the present age, it does not 
appear extraordinary that something more 
should be necessary even to excite love than 
the common attractions, which,* in more pri¬ 
mitive times, used to make a man form an 
attachment for a girl of his own age, 
"While the first youth lasts, the most coquet¬ 
tish woman trusts too much to her natural 
charms, from a consciousness of their att^- 
tion; whereas, a woman of middle age, who 
is determined that time shall not drive her 
from the court of Cupid, exerts, and knows 
how to exert, almost magic arts to make 
herself absolutely necessary to reh'eve the 
vacuity that life would present, without 
these arts, to a young man, who has tasted 
of every indulgence that life can afford, before 
he has hardly stepped over the boundary which 

VOL. II. o 
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divides childhood from adolescence. If Lord 
Bredwell had been disinclined to listen to the 
soft voice of this matured syren, he had no 
other choice of occupation. Once attracted 
by her, she well knew how to take possession 
of his mind ; and Mary’s youthful charms and 
pretty little elegancies were remembered only 
to lose by the comparison with that endless 
variety, by which the Princess had been accus¬ 
tomed to charm her votaries to destruction. 

On their first acquaintance, or rather on 
the first feeling of confidence inspired by the 
seeming partiality of the Princess, he had dis¬ 
closed his English love tale, to which she 
seemed to listen with wonderful interest; but 
as she found her own power increase, she used 
to say, “ Do not talk to me any more of the 
pretty feet, white hands, or delicate features 
of your mistress: 1 want you to come to some 
of her greater qualifications ; I want to hear 
something which would make her a suitable 
match ; I want to hear of dignity fit for the 
rank your wife should adorn,” (and she threw 
into a i;>«»t commanding figure adtlitional 
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majesty.) “ I want to hear of the lustre of 
her beauty,” (and new fires seemed to light up 
the most brilliant eyes in the world;) “ I 
want to hear of lier capacious mind ; in short, 
I want to hear of talents, such as are worthy 
of captivating Lord Bredwell; and he still 
talks to me of an insipid baby.” 

The baby was soon as completely lost in her 
lover’s recollection, as she was banished from 
these conversations ; which had soon siriOScient 
charms to fascinate the young Lord, without 
the aid of former recollections to give them 
interest. 

We have already mentioned, that,Lord 
Bredwell had fallen in love, because his mind 
was totally unoccupied. The lady, on the 
contrary, feigned a passion which she did not 
feel, because she had much to do, before she 
could hope to reap from his folly and inexpe¬ 
rience the rich harvest which she had pro¬ 
mised herself. 

Seeing that he had not a natural taste for 
gaming, or that 'it had never been awakened, 
she knew that it would Tbe impossible to make* 

o 2 
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him play to any extent, till she was certain 
that she had gained the influence of passion. 
For this purpose she examined into his cha¬ 
racter with the keenest inspection, and finding 
him weak and wn, and much disheartened at 
not feeling himself of as great consequence as , 
he had been accustomed to be in England, 
she flattered him in every way that was most 
gratifying to his vanity, till she became abso¬ 
lutely 'necessary to his happiness. When she 
found that he was ripe for her purpose, she 
began by warning him against the seduction 
of play; pointed out those of his own country¬ 
men who had been ruined, both in character 
and fortune, by it; and extorted a promise, 
(which she seemed to urge from feelings of 
the strongest interest,) that he would never 
venture to play with any one but herself; and 
even not with her, till he had studied the cal¬ 
culation of chances at different games, for 
which, she told him, Ms head was admirably 
calculated. 

When he had done so, she promised that 
she would play with him constantly when they 
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were in company ; as there was nothing that 
she liked so much as playing for small stakes, 
just enough to interest, but never enough to 
inconvenience, a person that she loved; and 
then laughed, and hid her face, and said how 
odd that must sound to a fonnal English ear; 
but Italians always were proud even of the 
violence of their attachment, particularly where 
the object gave them reason to glory in tlieir 
choice. Lord Bredwell felt as if he ndVer had 
been valued according to his merits in his life 
before ; appeared to study intensely the calcu¬ 
lation of chances, but, in fact, thought only of 
the Princess. When completely entlnralled, 
she began to play with him for trifles ; then 
apparently vexed at his losing, played double 
or quits, threw down the dice in vexation, and 
said slie always won when she did not wish it; 
then apologized to him for supposing that so 
rich an English Lord could feel any pecuni-^ 
ary inconvenience from such trifling losses. 

“ But when I play with you,” she added, 
‘‘ there is a softness in ^our voice, and a fire in 
your eye, that makes nje quite ’foiget that 1 * 
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am not playing with one of our own fallen 
princes, who would be ruined by what you 
could not feel an inconvenience.” 

I 

As we ai*e not going to draw a picture of 
Italian manners, we shall only relate the con¬ 
sequences of all this flattery, which the reader 
will have already guessed, had pretty much the 
same effect on Lord Bredwell, that the fox’s 
praises had on the raven, when the cheese fell 
from hS beak., Before he left Sicily he had 
given his bond for a^!2OO,0OO to an Italian 
friend of the Princess’s, in whose eyes he per¬ 
ceived all the fire, but none of the softness, 
which Che Princess had imputed to his Lord¬ 
ship’s. The circumstances under which so 
enormous a sum had been lost were as follow, 
Wliile L(Ord Bredw^ell imagined himself the 
sole object of his Mistress’s love, this Italian 
governed her with the most despotic sway. 
Where love had once ruled over passion the 
most unbounded, a sort of abject fear had 
taken its place on the part of the Princess 5 
and the fetters of love, which he had talked 
oi“ more than he had ever felt them, had long 



been thrown aside by the haughty Italian. 
I^ove of play was now the predominant passion 
of botli; and v/hat was won by the Princess, 
from slaves to her charms, and novices in the 
art, (at wliich she was a proficient,} was gene¬ 
rally lost by her foimer lover, now her tyrant f 
and the storms of passion wdiich followed any 
want of success on her part, made her no 
way scrupulous in the means ^vhieh she took to 
supply the sums he required. He had^watched 
her so closely, since her connexion with the 
young Englishman, that no compunctious 
feelings of remorse on her part could have 
saved him from the ruin that impended. 

One night that Lord Bredwell was intoxi- 
cated with love, and the wine with which the 
Italian had plied him during supper, he was 
asked by him, on his sitting down to play with 
the Princess, how their play debts stood. 

“ They are so complicated,” said the half 
stupified I^ord, that I never can make them 
out. We have each had such unequal fortune, 
and have played so often, that 1 don’t believe 
the balance can be* much on either sid^ 
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We set down every night what is lost or won.’* 
‘ Come then,’ said the Italian, ‘ I will be your 
.accountant, let me settle it.* 

The two accounts, which the Princess had 
t^ken care should never be seen together by 
her easy dupe, she now gave into his hands 
with feigned reluctance. 

“ The balance is nearly a hundred thousand 
j»ounds in your favour, P'incess,” said he, 
after some time. “ I never saw so complicated 
an account. Play debts should always be paid 
the moment they are incurred, and it would 
prevent such accumulation.” Saying this he 
left the room ; and the Princess, throwing her 
arms round Lord Bredwell, with all the blan¬ 
dishments of love, said that she would sooner 
die a thousand deaths than take such a sum 
from one whom she loved better than life; that 
she had only kept the account to shew him how 
destructive a passion he was indulging; that 
if she had had an idea of ever being obliged to 
receive payment at his hands, that she would 
not have let him remain in ignorance of the 
enormity of his losses; that the excess of her 
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passion had made her feel that their interests 
were the same, and that she should have been 
glad if the sum had been ten times as great, 
that the Icsscyo she wished to give him might 
be the more impressive. “ 13i.t now,*’ she said, 
while her grief appeared as if it threatened 
her existence, “ tliat vile wretch has me com¬ 
pletely in his power, and may plunge a stiletto 
in my breast, if I refuse to repay him out of 
your coffers a sum I have long been in his debt, 
and to the non-payment of which he alluded 
on leaving the room.** 

Lord Bredwcll, whose natural timidity and 
nervousness was increased by the intoxicating 
ingredients mixed in the wine he hatl drunk, 
proposed, in the greatest alarm, that he should 
give his bond for the money, which his being 
now of age would make good^ as he would 
part with his whole fortune sooner than that 
she should be subject to the insults of that 
vile wretch, 

“ Oh, what can I ever do to reward such 
disinterested love! A thought has struck me,’* 
said she, suddenly starting. “ Let us pretend 
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to have agreed to play double Jor quits, and I 
will contrive,” she continued in a low voice, 
and looking around, as if fearful of being over¬ 
heard, “ that you shall win, which you will be 
certain of doing, if you throw with these dice; 
and then I will contrive to elude the vigilance 
of that demon, and accompany the only man on 
earth who is worthy of my love, to England.” 

The last part of this declaration was so de¬ 
lightful to Lord Bredwell, that it completely 
blinded him to the trap which had been laid for 
him. The Italian entered. The Princess 
said gaily, while regarding her dupe with 
looks, which he thought no one but himself 
understood, “ we are going to play double or 
quits.” 

‘ The stake is enormous,’ said he; ‘ enough 
to agitate stronger nerves than you either of 
you seem to possess. Take care that you have 
got proper dice. Shew me those you have in 
your box, my Lord. Wliat intolerable levity 
and carelessness I’ he exclaimed, ‘ if it is nothing 
worse. You given your opponent the loaded 
dice, which f‘detected the other night with 
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English sharpers, who were going to take in 
some of my countrymen ;* saying this, he threw 
tliem in the fire, darting looks, that almost 
annihilated th*e trembling lover, at the Prin¬ 
cess ; and remarked, ‘ that once a love of play 
took ])osscssion of a woman, it destroyed every 
principle of honour: that whether she had 
hitherto played honourably with her favourite, 
seemed to him to be very doubtful; but that 
he was detennined that now at least Jie should 
have a fair chance of recovering his money:* 
and in a voice, and with a look that left the 
intimidated Lord no choice, he desired him to 
place himself at the table, while he saw (as he 
pretended) that there was no unfair advantage 
taken by the lady. The dice which he put 
into their hands secured success to the Prin¬ 
cess, who, wlien she saw that she had won, 
pretended to fall down in a swoon. 

“ She must be in love with you,** said the 
Italian, with a look, such as Lord Bredwellhad 
never witnessed; but in which a more acute 
obsei*ver might have perceived a mixture of 
the most infernal expression of satisfactioti. 
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“ although she is bound to me by the most 
solemn ties. Sign this bond instantly for the 
money, all of which this accursed woman owes 
me; and then in the moming I expect that you 
will give that satisfaction to my injured honour, 
which I have a right to demand.' 

Lord Bred well, witli a trembling hand, 
signed a bond for the sum already mentioned; 
and as the Italian left the room, he threw him¬ 
self by the side of the swooning Princess, who, 
as she affected gradually to recover herself, 
looked round the room with seeming fright, and 
asked whether they were alone. As soon as 
she was satisfied on this point, she whispered, 
“ Escape, or you are undone *, my much-injured 
love, escape this very night to some of the 
ships in the bay, or we neither of us shall ever 
see the morning’s dawn. You will be assassi¬ 
nated on your way home, and I am determined 
never to survive you. This wretch, in whose 
power I am, has for some days taxed me with 
a love I have tried unsuccessfully to conceal. 
'Phis unfortunate swoon of mine will confirm 
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his suspicions j and you cannot be ignorant of 
what Italian jealousy is capable.*^ 

Her terrified auditor thought he already felt 
the stiletto in his back; and though he had 
risked his fortune at play, to please his mistress, 
he felt most powerfully that he could not wish 
to risk his life. With all the apparent precau¬ 
tion of real love, she had him conveyed by a 
private door, leading out oi her garden to the 
beach, where she had sent to desire his servant 
would meet him with his lugg&ge, from whence 
he went on board a vessel which was to sail 
for Minorca at break of day. 



Chapter XXII^ 


The stupor into which the mixed wine 


which he had drank threw Lord Bredwelh 


prevented his being sensible when the ship got 
under weigh. His awakening from a deep 
sleep of many hours, was accompanied with 
the most lively feelings of regret, at the recol¬ 
lection of the sum which he had lost; and the 


bitterest pangs, at having left a woman capable 
of such heroic love as the fiithful Princess^ 
who had imparted the only comfort she had in 
her power, by swearing by that love which she 
should ever hold sacred, that the moment her 


enraged persecutor had received money for the 
bond> that she would elude his vigilance, and 
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follow the only man worthy of her love to 
England. 

A small ship, ill supplied, and worse con* 
structed, wanted nothing, in Lord Bredwell’s 
opinion, to convert it into a dungeon of the 
worst description; but he soon learnt that even 
tliis evil admitted of an aggravation, which he 
found in the presence of the Italian, whom he 
recognised, though muffled up in such a man* 
ner as to slicw that he meant to be in disguise. 

His fears were increased on* speaking to his 
valet on the subject of the strange figure which 
he had seen on deck, by his saying he was cer¬ 
tain tliat it was no other than the Signor they 
had seen so often at the Princess’s j and that 
he could be there for no good, as he went by a 
feigned name ; and thoiigli he appeared only a 
passenger, and did not even occupy the best 
cabin, that the sliip had been hired by him 
entirely for his own accommodation, a week 
before they left Palermo, on the condition of 
being ready to sail at a moment’s warning. 

This would have suggested the idea of a 
plot to a more experienced iqind than Lord 
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Bredwell’s; but he could not for a moment 
doubt what had all appeared to occur so natuiully ^ 
and if fears for his own life had not completely 
occupied every feeling of his soul, he would 
have experienced some relief at knowing that 
his adoring mistress was in no immediate dan¬ 
ger from hismucli-dreaded rival. He arrived 
at Minorca without feeling any bad effects 
(except to his nerves) from the Italian’s pre¬ 
sence. He was certain that he should get rid 
of him the moment he went on board an 
English ship; and confining himself to his 
room during the time he waited for its sailing, 
he got down in safety to embark. 

Several days were spent in comparative ease 
of mind, as he was certain he had left his enemy 
behind; but fear quickened his perceptions, 
and he at last recognized the Italian in a. new 
disguise. His face became so blanched from 
fear, that the Italian perceived he had 
made the discovery, and going up to him, said 
in a low vioce, while touching the bond, which 
he held in his hand, “ I accompany you to 
Cngland for payment of this bond. If it be 
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paid without hesitation, you have nothing to 
fear; if not, you must prepare for the worst; 
though your leaden imagination cannot foiin 
an idea how dreadful will be your fate. And 
remember that I have already wanied you 
that your communicating the circumstances in 
which we stand to a third person, will only 
accelerate your destruction. I shall not now 
tread your shv^res for tlie first time. I know 
your boasted laws, and will evade them.” 

Lord Bredwell, in some measure comforted 
that personal safety could be purchased at any 
price, became more calm, and passed the rest 
of the voytige in considering in whajj way he 
could satisfy the rapacious Ibdian, at the same 
time that he concealed from his mother and 
the rest of the world that he had incurred so 
heavy a pecuniary loss; and determined in his 
own mind that an immediate marriage with 
Miss Walwyn was his only resource, as Jjie 
knew that his minority had not paid off the 
debts, with which the late Lord had encum¬ 
bered the family property. 
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To marry one woman, wlieii his licart was 
com])IeteIy devoted to the wildest passion for 
anotlier, was too great an elFort for a mind na¬ 
turally weak, and now enfeebled Hby the dread¬ 
ful fears he had endured for his own personal 
safety; but those very fears urged him on, 
and with all the trepidation of a cliild in the 
dark, he proposed marriage to Miss Walwyn, 
as has been already mentioned, on the first 
interview^- 

Once having ‘gone through the necessary 
forms of asking, and being accepted of, he lost 
no time in informing the Italian by letter that 
at the end of three months he should be paid. 

He received in return a note, appointing a 
meeting at a tcmjde in the grounds, at some 
little distance from the house, at a particular 
hour; and concluded with saying, “ you have, 
judged well not to delay, where the conse¬ 
quence w'ould be fatal to your life;” 

The receipt of this note, and the necessity of 
keeping this appointment, had been the cause 
of the agitation on the day of the concert, 
w^ikh had so much alai^ied Lady Bredwell. 
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Jier son’s objections to that species of enter¬ 
tainment had arisen from his dread of being 
detained by any part of the performance, from 
being punctual to the appointment of his 
dreaded persecutor. His request that Miss 
Walwyn should not play or sing, made with 
such earnestness, arose, as well from the fear 
that it might interfere more than any other 
part of the performance with his punctuality, 
as from a dread of the Aveil-known notes of the 
harp, on which the Frinccss played with almost 
magical powers, recalling, too strongly to admit 
of concealment, her much loved form, con¬ 
trasted with one to w^hom he was, going to 
swear eternal love, with as much repugnance 
as if she had been a perfect Gorgon. 

He had quietly stolen down a private stair¬ 
case at the appointed hour, at the moment 
that the intoxicated servant had imagined he 
saw him run wdth the velocity of a hare, ^nd 
that the circumstance of his being without a 
hat, had suggested to him that the moon and 
a sweetheart must both have their influence. 
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The iiitervie'rv liacl been of short duration, 
'i'he Italian said he had only appointed a 
inc(^i:irig, to enquire into the means by which 
payment was ensured; and with a look which 
excited all the terror which it w'as intended 
to inspire, declared that he should never lose 
sight of him till the day after his marriage, 
when he should return at the same hour, and 
to the same spot. 

The extreme terror with which this threat 
inspired Lord Bredwcll, prevented his ever 
feeling as if he was one moment from under 
the piercing eye of his dreaded enemy; and 
every minute that was not spent in prepara¬ 
tion for the intended union, (which could alone 
put him out of his power,) he expected that he 
would appear, and threaten his existence anew. 

Lady Bredwell, who was passionately at¬ 
tached to her son, had contemplated the ruin 
of his health wdth the utmost dismay. Cer¬ 
tain that he had no attachment to Miss Wal- 
wyn, she had urged him frequently to confide 
in her, and impart the real cause of his unhap»- 
piftess, and she would endeavour to help to 
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put ofF the match. But he seemed so terror- 
struck at the proposal, that she was obliged to 
remain a silent spectator of the sacrifice, which 
seemed as if *it would cost him his life ; and 
imputed his conduct to derangement of mind, 
brought on by bodily complaint. 

Mary, though determined to’be a Countess, 
felt terrified and wretched. Her mother did 
not attempt to persuade her to give up, or even 
delay, the marriage. She thought-she saw in 
her intended son-in-law’s emaciated form and 
lost spirits a sure forerunner of death; and, 
in the idea of her daughter being a widowed 
(Countess with a large jointure, sha found a 
prospect of ample gratification for both her 
avarice and vanity. Emma felt the most sin¬ 
cere compassion both for her sister, and her ap¬ 
parently dying lover: While Ellen said, “she 
had lost all the pleasure she had promised her¬ 
self at his return ; that she wanted to nally 
him on not having visited Scipio’s tomb, but 
w’as ashamed to rally a man about the tomb'of 
another, who looked as if he was just stepping 
into his omi.” 
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Such had been the situation of affairs, wlieii 
the Italian passed the window on the niglit 
in which he had been made a prisoner by Mr, 
Sterling. He had written a note in the morn¬ 
ing to inform his victim of his intentions, but by 
a mistake it had not been delivered; and he 
strolled up to the house, with an intention of 
giving another to some of the servants, when 
his dreaded figure struck Lord BredwelPs eye. 

Mr. Stwling, on retiring to his dressing- 
room, drew out the bond from his pocket, 
whilst waiting the arrival of Lord Bredvvell, 
to whom he had promised an interview, after 
the family had retired to rest. On opening it, 
he found a letter that seemed to have got 
between the folds of the parchment by acci¬ 
dent ; it was written in the Italian language, 
and in a female hand, directed to Minorca, 
and alluded to circumstances, of which Mr. 
StgHing w'as ignorant; but could clearly make 
out that it had reference to Lord Bredwell, 
as weakness of understonding, cowardice, and 
love, rendered him the most promising dupe 
thb ‘Writer had ever met with. 
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When he entered the room he was in 
agitation, for wliich Mr. Sterling felt the most 
sincere compassion. He threw himself on the 
ground before him, and implored that by se¬ 
crecy he would save him from utter ruin. 
He confessed his love for an Italian Princess, 
but that an immense sum of money lost at 
play obliged him to marry Miss Walwyn to 
satisfy a debt of honour. 

“ I shall hegin to think,” said Mi^Sterling, 
“ that either my ideas of honour differ from 
other people’s, or that every one gives it tljc 
cxjjlanation that best suits their own pinpose. 
I find you in company with an amifed man, 
who pretends to settle an taffair of honour with 
a pistol at your head; and now you tell me 
that you are in honour bound to many a 
beautiful girl with a large fortune, .without 
the least love for her. If honour lead us to 
such actions, 1 confess I have hitherto been 
quite mistaken in my view of it; for I should 
have made no scruj)le of giving upon oath, in 
any court in Chi isteiu^m, tliat honour forbade 
my holdiiig a pistol,to any unarmed man^s 
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head, to enforce his signing a paper by whicli 
I was to benefit; and still more imperiously 
restrained me from robbing a woman of her 
fortune, with no other view than to pay my 
own debts. I can readily understand a man 
mortgaging and selling to the last acre of his 
own property, to enable him to pay a debt of 
honour; but that he should attempt to avail 
himself, under any pretence, of the fortune of 
a woman* for that purpose, is quite beyond 
my comprehension.** 

Lord Bredwell looked much ashamed, and 
said, (without Mr. Sterling giving implicit 
credit to the declaration.) * that if it was only 
his own life that was at stake, he should not 
mind it; but that the Princess was dearer to 
him than life, and loved him with the most 
heroic constancy.* 

“ Wliat proofs have you had of her love 
be*ng disinterested, independent of the sums 
which you now tell me she won from you, and 
never meant should be paid ?** 

Lord Bredwell looked confused, and said, 
^a^thousand.* 
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Humph!” said Mr. Sterling: •• then jou 
certainly owe her great consideration. Do you 
know her hand-writing?” giving him the letter 
which he had found with the bond. Lord 
Bredwell could not refrain from pressing it to 
his lips, and taking it for granted that it must 
be to himself, read as follows: 

*• An opportunity occurring of forwarding 
s letter to you, 1 cannot refrain from making 
it a means of conveying to jyou my earnest 
unshes for your success; and return to one, who, 
I need not remind you, would willingly run 
the risk of life to please you.” Here Lord 
Bredwell burst into tears, quite overcome 
at the idea of such love, as he assured Mr. 
Sterling never had been equalled. He then 
continued to read as follows: I wanted too to 
tell you, that from what I saw of the childish 
fears of assassination in a certain young Lord, 
on the night of his and your departure fr#m 
Sicily, I should suppose it to be the best en¬ 
gine you can make use^ of to procure the sum 
you want, the magnituj^e of which would alon^ 
render it difficult to .obtain ^th the promp- 

VOL. II. p 
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titude you require, and which is so desirable. 
Keep the idea of the stiletto always in his 
mind, and you may do what you please with 
him. He is quite fool enough to believe that 
you can always keep your eye on him, the 
lightning’ of which at any time is fully equal 
to annihilating such a paltry wretch. If you 
suspect him of intending to trust a third per¬ 
son with the nature of the transactions between 
you, thre^Jten my life, an.d remind him of my 
veri/ great loxw. He can believe any thing, 
when he believes that.” 

The letter fell from Lord Bredwell’s hand; 
and Mf. Sterling, fro-n compassion to his 
feelings, pretended to he busily occupied read¬ 
ing the bond, till he gave him time to recover 
himself. He then said, ** You are not the 
first man, my Lord, who has been duped by a 
woman; but few pay so largely for their ex¬ 
perience, if you must indeed pay this sum.” 

Lord Brcdwell, entirely occupied with the 
idea of the loss of such ardent love as the 
Princess had professed for Inm, had no thought 
*aS yet to bestow on tlie pecuniary part of his 
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losses ; at 1 i.' t, after jKizzliiig liimself witli the 
idea lliwre mi ^■:t be sasne i:n}) 0 ‘ili.r. e in 

the loi ter, assuring; Mr. Sterling, that to 
t:)e last inamoiit slio had a;>;>ored hiai of her 


never-dying love, and that slic was even de¬ 
termined not to outlive him, he was ohligod 
to adaiit the painful idea that he had been 
du])ed and laughed at by his adored Prinee.;s. 


On enteiru.'’ into a fuli detail of th.e eir- 
*. « 

cuinstanees under v.hich tluo^mo’iey 

lost, aiul tlie hoiid given, Mr. Sterung said he 


feared there was no iiossihility of evading the 
j)ayuient, tlsoiigh in lus own mind he was con- 
vhicred it had ];een won unfairly ;* but that 
for the present he would avail himself of the 
Alien Act to send the Italian out of the 
coimtrj^ telling liiin that, as the first bond was 
imperfect, that he had no chance of ever reco¬ 
vering the money; and for the Lady, added 
he, I shall say tliat she must depend on your 
honour in paying it as a play^-dcbt. lie then 
advised Lord Bredwell to retire, and take that 
repose of which lie stovfd so much in need; and 
when they met in the morning, they would 
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concert together wbat had best be done. When 
they did meet, Mr. Sterling declared that it 
was impossible for him to agree to the marriage 
taking place, without the lady being acquainted 
with all the circumstances under which it would 
be solemnized. “ I am obliged in honour,” 
said Lord BredweU, “ to marry her, things 
have gone so far.” * Let us dismiss the word 
honour in our conference, since we are not 
.agreed as to its signification, and substitute the 
word honesty in its stead. You do not like to 
mortgage your own estates to pay this sum, 
but you would have no objection to avail your¬ 
self of the property of another under false 
pretences.* “ How can you suppose that I 
would be guilty of obtaining money under false 
pretences?” said Lord Bred well, with more 
spirit than Mr. Sterling expected. ‘ Why it 
sounds, 1 own, more like an Old-Bailey offence 
than we could either of us wish. But let me 
hear your explanation of what you are going 
to do, and perhaps 1 shall think the term in* 
applicable.* Lord BredweU was silent. ‘ Let 
me state the case,* he* continued, * and you 
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shall set me right, if I go wrong. When a 
man proposes for a woman, she supposes him 
in love with her, and, in exchange for that love, 
is willing to place her own happiness, and, in 
this case, a large fortune, at his disposal. If 
the man is not in love, yet still takes possession 
of the fortune, I should say he obtained it 
under a false pretence. Can you interpret it 
otherwise?* Lord Bred well confessed he had 
never looked upon it in that*light^ He had 
frequently hcfird his mother say, that she was 
sure IMiss \V'alwyn*s heart must be greatly 
set on being a Countess. * Then let her, in 
Heaven*s name, my Lord, be made so by an 
honest Earl. Teli her the conditions on which 
she may be made such, as your wife; and I shall 
be content to witness the union.* “ But then, 
if she hears how it really is, she will never 
marry me.** ‘ Now you have come round to 

my interpretation of the matter. If she wfil 
not marry, if she know the truth, her fortune 
can only be obtained under a false pretense.* 
** But she must not be iold of my love lor tiie; 
Princess.** ‘ False puctence again,* said Mr. 
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Sterling. ‘ I can have nothing to do in the 

biisi’;c::s, unless old-fashioned honesty is to be 

tsrj ruling principle in the whole transaction. 

Let me speah to her; and if I find, that, either 

from love- or ambition, she is willing to take 

yon on your own tenns, I shall then consider 

that she has been treated with the candour and 

fairness that, as a brother-in-law, I have a right 

to demand for her.* 

* 1 

Mary, when'she had heard all that Mr. Ster- 
linghadto say, pouted, and setmedtotliink that 
she had been very iil-trcated ; but never hinted 
at a wish to give up tlie match entirely. On 
Ihe contrary, slie hogged that her mother 
might not rear any thing of it, as her love of 
money was so great, that she woidd torment 
her to break olf the marriage. This hint was 
quite sufiicieut to let her brother-in-law know 
what her conduct would finally be ; and he 
accordingly told I^ord Bredwell, that, without 
having recourse to any false pretence whatever, 
he might sue for pardon, and obtain it. 
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